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FOREWORD 


This is the story of a little girl who visited 
the Land behind the Dictionary and found out 
for herself that Words are alive. She had 
never felt at all friendly toward the Dictionary 
before, and she did not even know that she had 
anything to do with whether Words lived or 
died, but the minute she found herself at the 
top of the escalator in Wordland, with its 
crowds of lively little Word People, she began 
to believe that Words are truly one of the most 
interesting things in the world. During her 
exciting adventures she met the Words who 
live in the English Wordland; plain, strong 
Anglo-Saxon Words, French Aristocrat 
Words who came over with William the Con- 
queror, the old Giant Greek and Latin Words, 
foreign Words from every land who have been 
adopted by Mother English Language, and the 
happy-go-lucky slang Words who live in a 
gipsy camp outside of Dictionary Town. She 
found out that Words are born when we begin 


using them and die when we stop using them; 
ix 


x Foreword 


that many Words in the beginning did not 
mean at all what we have made them mean, 
and that many have life stories as fascinating 
as fairy tales. 
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EILEEN FINDS THAT WORDS ARE 
REAL 


tishly, giving the almost finished puzzle- 

picture an impatient shove. She knew 
she had been foolish to waste the bright after- 
noon idling, instead of making up the neg- 
lected spelling lesson that must be done before 
she could go out to play. But the new jig- 
saw puzzle that Uncle Peter had given her 
yesterday had proved too tempting. It was a 
brightly colored landscape of Northern France, 
with a quaint town on the right, open fields and 
trenches in the center with puffs of smoke and 
clouds above, and rolling country reaching to 
the horizon on the left. She had got it almost 
right, excepting that it bulged a little queerly 


at one corner. But one-third of the section 
3 


[ a crazy old game!” said Kileen pet- 
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of trench in the center was missing and the 
three pieces in her hand would none of them 
fit. 

“Tt’s just a crazy old game, that’s what it 
is,” repeated Kileen with growing conviction. 
“Tt’s almost as bad as this tiresome old spelling. 
Oh dear!” | 

On the blackboard before her still remained 
the three words of the morning’s lesson which 
had disgraced her: KC SACT,EXS AM- 
PLE, SYNTACKS. Reluctantly she 
took up her pen and began slowly tracing for 
the forty-second time the correct spelling. “I 
really don’t know, Eileen,” Miss Berry had 
said with more discouragement than severity, 
“whether you don’t understand the difference 
between a k and an a or whether you don’t 
remember how to make one. In any case, you 
may write out those words neatly fifty times 
and bring them to me to-morrow.” Remem- 
bering this, Eileen flung back her head and 
frowned dangerously on the empty schoolroom, 
especially that corner near the blackboard 
which harbored a giant dictionary on a tall 
stand. 

“T wish there weren’t any words!” Her 
face was stormily ruffled as her pen plowed a 
scratching course across the page. She had 
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more than usual trouble with the final X which. 
obstinately got out of line. She gave a vicious. 
little stab as she tried to improve its shape, 
but the annoying letter wouldn’t stand still— 
it—something extraordinary was happening 
to it! It was getting fat and thin in odd 
places, fat in the middle and then thin and 
then fat again. The next moment it sat up 
and looked Eileen straight in the eyes. It was 
no longer an X, wet and wobbly, that you could 
have blotted with a bit of blotting paper. It 
was a wise little elf of a man. 

“I wish you wouldn’t stab like that when 
you write me,” he said sharply, “it hurts like 
anything!” and he ruefully rubbed his ankle. 
The next moment he had sprung quite off the 
paper and perched himself on the ink-well. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Eileen helplessly, 
for she was just a wee mite frightened, “I—I 
didn’t know—.” 

“Of course you didn’t!” answered X, partly 
mollified. “That’s just the trouble with you 
children, you never do know!” He shook his 
tiny finger at her, but not at all threateningly, 
Eileen decided. Yet it was not such a tiny 
finger, after all. No doubt about it, X was 
steadily growing; he was getting larger every 
moment! It seemed to Kileen as though he 
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were all arms and legs. They were thin and 
long, and he had a habit of stretching them 
out scissor-like, so that, with his small round 
head and body, he looked like a second-cousin 
to a daddy-long-legs. Yet now she couldn’t 
say positively that he was getting bigger, for 
he changed his size in a bewildering manner; 
his limbs would suddenly shoot out and back 
again, like a jointed fishing-rod. 

“How big are you, really, please?” she asked 
timidly. 

“I don’t know,” answered X_ solemnly, 
“Honestly, I don’t. I’m the Unkown Quan- 
tity, you see. I’m whatever anybody makes 
me equal to.” He sprang to the floor as he 
spoke, and stood facing her, with his legs very 
wide apart, and threw back his cloak and flung 
up his arms, staring up into her face quite 
fiercely. Now for the first time she noticed 
the details of his dress. He was clothed in 
Greek fashion, with bare legs and sandals. 
And his tunic was covered over with a fine 
figured pattern that Eileen decided was rather 
pretty, though she could not make out what 
it was meant to be. It looked, more than 
anything else, like a page of Brother Ben’s 
Algebra lesson, all X’s and Y’s and equal 


signs. 
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“Perhaps you think I didn’t hear what you 
said just now!” he remarked with a really 
alarming frown. “But I did, oh, yes, indeed! 
I heard quite well, so it won’t do you any good 
to deny it! You said you wished there weren't 
any words —didn’t you?—Didn’t-you?” he re- 
peated, as Eileen made no response. 

“Ye—es,” stuttered Eileen at last. 

“That’s because you never saw a live one.” 

“A live word! There isn’t such a thing! 
Words aren’t people. They’re things.” 

“Oh, are they things? Well, what would 
you say if I told you I had seen one move and 
talk and walk and eat?” 

“A live word!” cried Eileen. “That’s silly.” 

“All interesting things are silly to ignorant 
people,” said X loftily. He looked fiercer 
than ever. “Words are just as much alive as 
you and I are. Table is a word, and he’s a 
person too, and Dish is very interesting and 
so are Book and Chair. And there are father 
Words and mother Words, and girl baby 
Words and boy baby Words. There are 
Russian Words and Greek Words and Dutch 
Words in little wooden shoes, and jingling 
Spanish Words who love to dance, and Blue 
Devils from France who were born in the 


World War; and there are Lost Words and 
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Gypsy Words and Tramp Words and—and 
Dead Words.” 

He stopped for breath, and Kileen couldn’t 
help laughing. 

“Oh, but that’s funny! How could you kill 
a word!” 

“By not using him, of course. There’s Pet- 
ticoat now. I suppose you have heard of her?” 

“Oh yes, it’s a skirt,” said Eileen. 

“Tt’s not,” said X rudely. His manners 
were really very bad, thought Eileen. “‘She’s 
a Petti-coat, a little coat, and a few years ago 
everybody knew Petticoat with her fine sturdy 
ways, and now, NOW, you've gone and 
shoved her out for a horrid little Norse person, 
Skirt, which is Shirt, if you only knew it. 


“Little Nanny Etticoat 
In a white petticoat, 
With a red nose, 

The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows.” 


“Nanny Etticoat is the candle,” said Kileen 
promptly. “It’s a riddle.” 

“So it is! Right you are! But it’s a lot 
more reasonable to think of a candle in a white 
coat, a little coat, than in a skirt, now isn’t it?” 

“Yes—” began Eileen. 
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But X only frowned her into silence and 
went right on. “And there’s Porridge. Did 
you ever hear of him?” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Eileen, ‘““You don’t mean 
Porringer, do you? That’s what I eat my 
cereal in!” 

“No, I don’t. I mean Porridge—P-o-r- 
r-i-d-g-e! Finest little fellow you ever met.” 

“Oh, that’s the funny word Grandfather 
calls his cereal when it’s oatmeal!” 

“That’s he! Now you have him!” cried X 
excitedly. “Growing splendidly in Scotland. 
But—dying—dying altogether in America. 
Climate doesn’t agree with him. Dying for 
want of use. He’s so thin, he’s just a fishing 
rod. Between Cereal and Breakfast Food he’s 
getting pushed out.” 

Suddenly Eileen had an idea. “Are you a 
Word?” 

The little man turned three somersaults, and 
the last brought him back upon the desk. 
Then he said very solemnly, “I don’t know,— 
nobody seems to know: I’m just X and I’m 
very, very old! I’ve been told that the Greeks 
made me and the Romans named me. My 
name is a sort of word, at any rate, but even 
that means something old and bygone. You 
know you say ex-President and ex-convict,— 
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something that was and isn’t! Yes, ’m a 
person of history, mystery, and romance.” 
Suddenly he seemed to grow several inches into 
an imposing figure. “As I told you in the 
first place, I am the UNKNOWN QUAN- 
6 Wd A Bae 5 
“Oh!” exclaimed Eileen, and she remem- 
bered that she had been meaning to ask him 
what an Unknown Quantity was, when, before 
she had a chance, X went steadily on again. - 
“Tf I’m a Word, I’m the smallest Proper 
Word in the English language. A whole sci- 
ence depends upon me,—the science of Alge- 
bra, if you know what that is! And I was 
taken from my place as the fifteenth letter of 
the Roman Alphabet, and given the place of 
honor and importance—the last of the letters.” 
“But you aren’t the last!” said Kileen. “It’s 
X, Y, Z. There are two more after you.” 
“There are now!” cried X in a great passion. 
“But there weren’t in the good old Roman Ox 
House. You needn’t look so puzzled. That’s 
what Alphabet means—Ox House. Very 
fitting it is, too. What served man better than 
the patient, industrious, useful, mind-its-own- 
business Ox? And what serves man better 
than the Alphabet? X is the real end. X is 
the last of the letters. Z, the great big for- 
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eigner, should never have been put there, and 
Y? What is Y but a kind of an I?” 

“You don’t look so very old, not so very 
old,” said Hileen. She thought he looked 
fatherly, and maybe grandfatherly but no 
older. 

X cheered up at once. “I’m younger than 
any of them—in looks. That’s because I’m 
alive. People use me. You—you couldn’t 
do without me.” 

“Where do you live?” Kileen asked. 

“Over there,” said X and waved his hand 
toward the window. 

“In France?” asked Eileen. 

X’s eyes fairly snapped. 

“France! Certainly not! I should think 
you people would be ashamed of yourselves 
working two poor little old Words the way you 
do. Over there! Humph!” he grunted. “I 
suppose it will mean France now, spelled as 
one word, and then you'll invent Overthereish, 
and Overtherelet and Overthereing and Over- 
thereness and Overtherely, and the whole dis- 
reputable family. When I say over there, I 
mean over there across the room.” He waved 
his hand toward the corner where the dictionary 
stood. 

“Tt must be a very large place,” said Eileen, 
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hoping he’d forget. “There must be a great 
many Words.” 

“About a quarter of a million,” said X “in 
the length and breadth of Wordland.” 

“It must be an interesting country,” said 
Eileen. ‘How do you get to it?” 

“How do I get to Wordland?” laughed X. 
“Oh, in all sorts of ways, ways that I mustn’t 
tell you. But how you could get there is dif- 
ferent. There is only one direct way!” He 
pointed again to the dictionary. 

“Through the dictionary?’ questioned Eil- 
een scornfully. “Then Ill never get there, 
for I never could find anything in the dic- 
tionary, tiresome old thing!’ She broke off 
in amazement, for something very queer was 
happening to the dictionary. It certainly was 
bigger, and was even now growing steadily. 
As she went over to it and ruffled the leaves 
with her-right hand, it opened in the middle, of 
its own accord, and she became aware that now 
it no longer looked like the same old Un- 
abridged, but like something quite different—a 
wide-open, double-doored entrance to a strange 
sort of slanting tunnel that led up, up, end- 
lessly; and right before her, going clickety- 
click, clickety-click, at a dizzy speed, were the 
steps of an escalator sliding steadily up the 
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tunnel. On the wall was a huge sign read- 
ing: “Uptown Side for Wordland.” 

“Please,” asked Eileen, as she stood, hes- 
" itating to step upon the moving stairs, “Please, 
where is the Downtown side?” 

“There isn’t any,” answered X, “There isn’t 
any downtown to Wordland. How do you 
get back, do you mean? Well, I haven’t the 
least idea. Perhaps—perhaps you won’t get 
back.” 

Ejleen turned for a look at the schoolroom, 
but it was not to be seen. She and X were on 
the escalator moving up, up, and the doors at 
the foot had closed behind them. She had 
brought nothing for her journey except one bit 
from the center of the jig-saw puzzle, which 
she held in her hand. She slipped it into her 
pocket and looked up toward the little speck 
of light far above her. ; 
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OR what seemed a very long time to 
RK Eileen, the escalator whirled them up- 

ward through the dark passage. One 
thing that made Eileen a little nervous was a 
strange rattling sound of odd-shaped, hurry- 
ing things that passed them going downward ~ 
on a sort of slide at the side of the incline. 

“What are those?’ she managed to whisper 
to X. 

“Oh, those are the Words that people are 
looking up in dictionaries everywhere. They 
are hurrying to get there on time. Thank 
goodness, I’ve escaped that! Nobody ever 
needs to look me up. No matter what you are 
doing, you know, you have to drop it and run 
when you're called for.” 

The square of light at the top was growing 
larger and larger. Just as Kileen was won- 
dering nervously how she ever could muster 
up courage to step off, the queerest looking 


creature she had ever seen bounded forward 
19 
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like a big black rubber ball, dropped into place 
directly at the head of the stairs, and shrieked 
at the top of his voice, which seemed to come 
from the ‘top of his head, at the top of his 
little round body, “Stop! Full Stop!’ 

Instantly the escalator obeyed—with such 
suddenness, indeed, that Eileen was almost 
flung down stairs. 

“T do think,” cried Eileen, as she frantically 
righted herself against the balustrade, and 
indignantly addressed the fat boy, “I do think 
you might stop it a little more gently.” 

But all the fat boy said was “Mind your 
step, Miss,” and he said it quite sweetly. 

It was X who was indignant. He was shak- 
ing with fretfulness as he helped her off, ““Not 
at all!’ hecried. “Notatall. That is Period, 
and the only person who knows when to stop 
and stops. We tried having Comma do it at 
first, but he couldn’t stop quickly enough. 
Now here we are exactly where we ought to 
be—in the town.” 

They were. The oddest, brightest little 
town she had ever seen. 'They seemed to have 
come out on a hill top, and the whole town lay 
below with its strange curly streets, its funny 
houses, and church steeples and elevated rail- 
roads. It all seemed very familiar, it reminded 
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her of—just what did it remind her of? It 
was very provoking that she could not remem- 
ber! But the next moment she gave up try- 
ing, for she had all she could do to keep pace 
with X, as he hurried her along down the 
queerly paved street. Instead of asphalt or 
cobble-stones, the streets were paved with odd- 
shaped blocks of different colors, all twists and 
scrolls and curleycues, big and little, that fitted 
together as neatly as the patches of silk in 
a crazy-quilt. By this time, Eileen found her- 
self in a jostling, hurrying crowd of the oddest, 
most extraordinary little beings, all different 
in color, size and shape, and all madly press- 
ing forward to a sort of wide gateway spanning 
the street, in the middle of which stood a tall 
figure keeping guard like a ticket chopper on 
the Elevated railroad, and shouting in very 
loud tones, “Show your passes! Everybody 
show his pass!” 

“Who is everybody and where did they all 
come from?” demanded Eileen. 

X sighed heavily. “Theyre the Words 
you’ve just finished using. They’re so glad to 
get back they can’t get here fast enough. 
There’s old Armistice over there: people 
thought he was about to die, but he looks 
younger than ever, although he’s had to work 
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so hard; and there’s Demobilize and Conserva- 
tion. They’re almost worn ‘out. It’s atro- 
cious the way you make them work! ‘And it 
isn’t the war any longer. You can’t possibly 
blame that. The tall man there by the gate 
in the Roman armor is Introduction. He 
watches them all very carefully. He has to. 
If he didn’t, this whole place would be run by 
tramps. It wouldn’t be any kind of a place to 
live at all. Hello, Introduction!” he sang out, 
and EKileen thought it a very familiar way to 
address such a Museum sort of a ee “We 
should like to go in.’ 

Introduction looked Eileen all over very 
carefully, just the way the Caesar picture 
looked at her in her history. “How do?” he 
finally remarked. “I suppose she’s a new 
Word.” 

“No! Ohno! Just little Miss Kileen from 
the Schoolroom. She wants to know whether 
we are all alive or not, and I thought it might 
be as well for them to find out that we are. 
They might better our conditions you know. 
Where’s Lexy?’ 

“At the Council, I believe,” said Introduc- 
tion. 

“Then I think we can avoid him,” said X and 
marched her in. 
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“Who is Lexy?” inquired Eileen. 

“He’s the head of everything,” explained X. 
“Very wise old Greek, he is. Real name is 
Lexicographer. But we all call him Lexy for 
short.” 

“Will he mind my coming?” inquired Eileen 
anxiously. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” replied X and he 
nodded to Introduction, as they turned away. 

“Perhaps,” said Introduction, “I’d better 
announce her, just as a matter of form.” He 
took up a huge megaphone, and shouted 
through it: “Miss Eileen from the School- 
room!” 

Eileen felt very much embarrassed, but no- 
body paid the slightest attention; the whole 
crowd rushed straight on doing whatever they 
were doing. Presently Eileen noticed a sign 
post above her head. 

“Jacqueline Boulevard,’ she read. “It 
sounds very nice and flowery and sort of for- 
eign. I’m going down it,” and she started 
off. 

“Oh no, you're not!” snapped X, and he 
sounded so like Miss Berry that Hileen 
promptly came back again. “You can’t begin 
in the middle. The proper way is to start 
with the pink border,” which Kileen didn’t un- 
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derstand at all, but she meekly followed him 
into what was marked “Rosemary Lane.” 

On either side were the funniest looking old 
houses with enormous name plates on their 
doors, like “Wall,” and “Land,” and “Town.” 

“Now, I suppose,” said Eileen, “That means 
that Town lives there.” 

“It does,” snapped X. “Town occupies the 
entire house with his family, even old grand- 
father Township has come to live there. But 
he’s frail, very frail, poor old body.” 

They moved on again, but almost at once 
Eileen stopped again. It was the queerest 
house yet, the queerest house she had ever seen. 

“Tt’s a fire place,” she said, and it was, with 
windows in the chimney, and a frilly veranda 
running all around between the second and 
third story just like a mantelpiece. Below 
were two little white arched doors where the. 
grate should be, and they had brass knobs and 
knockers. As Eileen watched they flew wide 
open, and little streaks of color leaped and 
danced and flashed and sparkled like flames,— 
but they weren’t. 

“They’re people,” she cried in astonishment. 
“Little men and women and children.” 

“Of course they’re people,” cried X im- 
patiently. “That’s Mother Glow and_ her 
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children Glimmer, Glitter, Glisten and Gleam. 
The funny baby with the scowly face is Gloom. 
Would you ever think he was their brother? 
They’re all so cheerful. The foreign children 
there at the back are Dazzle and Flare. They 
aren't really her own children. They’re Scan- 
dinavian, but they look so like her own chil- 
dren,—and [I really think the two families were 
half connected in the long ago—that Mother 
Glow adopted them. Nice people. We'll call 
on them some day. Do come along!” 

And now Eileen began to notice that a great 
many curious and interesting people were hur- 
rying busily about, and a jolly looking traffic 
policeman kept order at the crossing. 
“There's Comma!” cried Eileen, spying his 
badge. She noticed too a steady stream of 
people, big and little, pouring into the en- 
trance of an imposing looking building at one 
of the corners of a large open square. 

“What’s that?” inquired Eileen promptly. 

“It’s the school, of course,” snapped X. 

“T shouldn’t think Words would have to go 
to school.” Eileen looked at them in wonder. 

“Of course they have to go to school. 
Everybody has to. They have to learn who 
they are, and all about their ancestry. They 
always know who they are if you don’t. And 
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they know what they ought to do,—but a lot 
of good it does them—the things you make 
them do—it’s—it’s atro—cious.” . 

X glared at her so fiercely that Eileen was 
glad when a bell rang somewhere and the 
Word Children fairly scrambled over one an- 
other to get in before the door closed. At that 
moment, over the roofs of the houses came 
something that resembled a great dragon-fly, 
and Eileen discovered that it was a flying 
Word Child. He really seemed quite long 
for his age, which couldn’t have been very 
much, and he wore a jolly sailor cap. He 
seemed to interest X a great deal. 

“That’s quite a new Word!” said X. “A 
mere baby, although he’s being worked so hard 
he’s aging fast. That’s Aeronaut.” And 
Eileen was much amused to see him swoop 
down between the doors just as they were 
closing. . 

“He was almost late,” she murmured. But 
instantly another strange figure caught her 
attention, a still stranger creature than Aero- 
naut and he was late, although she couldn’t 
tell just what had happened to him. His 
clothes seemed to be flying in every direction 
and his cloak, marked in the oddest of patterns, 
was one color on one side and another when it 
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blew like a great sail, and his body seemed to 
change colors every time you looked. 

“Poor Camouflage,” muttered X. “Poor 
youngster, he’s hardly learned his way about 
_ yet. He’s French, born in the war, and he’s 
having a terrible time. Nobody seems to know 
who he really is and what he ought to do, and 
everybody’s waiting to see what kind of a char- 
acter he has before claiming relationship. And 
every time he starts something he gets sum- 
moned away,—you use him entirely too much. 
He’s all worn out. Well, here we are at Al- 
phabet Park.” 

In front of them was a great open square, 
sprinkled with flower beds, almost white; but 
the flowers grew some distance from the path- 
way—in the midst of great grass plots and 
- guarded by large signs. 

“Now of course they say “Keep off the 
Grass,’”’ growled Eileen, really just like X. 

“Now of course they don’t,” snapped X, 
very shortly. “They say ‘Citizens, Protect 
your Property’ which is much better, very 
much better.” 

“T don’t think,—” began Eileen, but before 
she could say anything more, X shot out an 
arm in the surprising fashion he had and 
plucked a bunch of white blossoms from a bush. 
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As Kileen took them from him a number of 
snowy petals fell off in her hand, and she saw 
that they were little white letters, just like those 
cook sometimes put in the soup. 

In the center of the square was a monument 
unlike any she had ever seen. ‘The base was 
a pyramid, with steps going up, just like the 
pyramid in the page on Egypt in her Geog- 
raphy. Only the steps of this pyramid were 
not big blocks of stone, but wooden building — 
blocks, every one of them printed in yellow with 
animal pictures and writing. “A as in cat,” 
read Eileen. ‘“‘O as in door,’ now what does 
it all mean?” Then she noticed that some of 
the blocks were upside down. “I'll just set 
them right,” she said, and ran over. 

“Oh no, you won’t,” cried X. “Don’t you 
see you'll upset the monument?” 

And now looking up, Eileen saw sitting on 
top a great figure of a man, tall and thin and 
angular, but very stiff and awkward, dressed 
in linen cloth all covered with birds and snakes 
and bulls’ heads, and in his hand he held a 
tablet on which he had been hollowing out the 
shape of an owl. And he was made of stone. 

“Now I suppose he came from the Museum.” 

“No he didn’t,” contradicted X, very rudely. 
“But he went there—for a time. Everybody 
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here thinks a lot of him. He’s a kind of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to all the people here. They’d 
never have had any life of their own if he 
hadn’t given it to them.” 

“What’s his name?” demanded Eileen. 

X turned and glared at her, “You’re a very 
stupid child. That’s Hieroglyphics. Any- 
body would see it. Now do look at that small 
boy if you want to see something very inter- 
esting.” 

And when Eileen rather crossly turned her 
attention that way, she found he was. On his 
head was a tulip for a hat, and he had flat blue 
trousers and wooden shoes. And he never, by 
any chance whatever, was still a minute. 

_ “That’s Frolic,” X was kind enough to in- 
form her. “He’s Dutch.” 

“Then he ought to be in a Dutch Diction- 
ary,” said Eileen promptly. “The Dutch 
words are very different from ours. I know, 
because grandfather Ten Eyck is a Dutchman. 
He says so.” 

“Not at all,” contradicted X. “You don’t 
know a thing about it and I suppose you’ve 
been in school as much as five or six years. 
There are lots of Dutch people in America, 
aren’t there?” 


Eileen nodded. 
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“Well, they’re American now, and you can’t 
always tell them apart by their looks and their 
habits, not always, but they have kept their 
Dutch names, haven’t they; and they’re proud 
of them, aren’t they? You see just after 
Henry Hudson discovered the Hudson River, 
years and years ago, a lot of Dutch Words 
came over to this country, and Mother Amer- 
ica adopted them, just as Mother England 
had adopted a whole lot of other little foreign 
Words years before. There’s another little 
foreigner right beside him.” 

Eileen now saw a brown faced urchin clad 
in a little white cotton garment, smashing a 
china mug and a toy engine as hard as he 
could with a big hammer. He was smiling 
wickedly as he did it. 

“That’s Candy,” said X. 

“Oh, but you must be mistaken,” exclaimed 
Eileen. “Candy must be a sweet thing, I’m 
sure.” 

“T do wish,” shrieked X in a fearful passion, 
“you wouldn’t contradict me. You’re a very 
rude child. I know what Words are a great 
deal better than you do. And what you peo- 
ple think Words mean is sometimes entirely 
different from what they really are. Candy’s 
real nature is to break everything. Here 
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you'll see Words as they are.” And instantly 
X shot up very tall and very terrible, and he 
looked at Eileen so ferociously that she began 
to hope the other Words wouldn’t all be so ter- 
ribly alive. 

At this moment she was startled by a small 
voice just behind her crying piteously, “I’m 
flying away! I’m flying away!” 

She turned quickly. There drifting gayly 
into the air was a feather, only it had arms 
and legs and a head just like a person. He 
was quite out of reach already, although 
Eileen stood on her tip-toes and tried to reach 
him. But she thought he looked very funny, 
kicking and beating the air and sailing away in 
spite of himself. 

“That’s Pen,” exclaimed X. “He’s always 
flying away with himself. He finds it very 
difficult to stay on the earth, especially when 
there’s any disturbance in the atmosphere.” 

Pen shot higher into the air. 

“But where will he go?” asked Eileen anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, he never gets very far. Somebody will 
be sure to bring him back. Inkwell usually 
looks after him. He will go springing up 
into the air like a flame and bring him back. 
Tf he had any head at all,—but he hasn’t, that’s 
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the point, you see,—he’d carry a stone in his 
pocket.” 

“Perhaps he hasn’t any pocket,” said Kileen. 
But she thought she would ask him next time 
she met him. 

“Perhaps he hasn’t,” snapped X. And they 
walked in silence for as much as a full minute. 

“Tt’s very funny, you know,” said Hileen at 
last, “‘to think of Pen’s being a feather.” 

“Not at all,” said X. “Not at all; Pens 
were made of quills once, and every time you 
used one you had to sharpen it. Pen Knife, 
see, to sharpen the pen!” 

“Oh!” said Hileen. 

“T think,” said X, “we'd better go and see 
Lexy right away.” 

“Oh, do you think he’ll like my being here?’ 
Hileen felt a little anxious. 

“No I don’t,” said X. ee why I think 
we'd better go right away.” 

“But—but Id rather not,” said Eileen. 

“It’s a whole lot safer to get it over with,” 
insisted X. ‘You see if he came on you sud- 
denly, and didn’t know who you were, he— 
he—” X paused impressively and got a little 
taller.—‘he might turn you into a Word! 
Think of that!” 

Trembling a little Eileen followed him. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT LEXY’S 
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| P one street and down another, X led 

Eileen in search of Lexy’s house, 

until she thought she’d never been so 
dragged about in all her life. But at last they 
came in sight of a large, very pretentious 
building made entirely of stone and with many 
windowed towers like lookouts. Indeed, X 
informed her that from any of its windows 
you could see the whole land. 

Just in front of it, Kileen recognized Intro- 
duction, and she looked about for the escalator, 
but she couldn’t see it anywhere. It seemed to 
have disappeared, and this fact was a little 
alarming. Introduction gave them a gay nod, 
as they climbed the long flight of steps leading 
to the main door. ‘The house was very inter- 
esting. It was a tall, narrow affair, and with 
a door that seemed to bear the carven image 
of a man. . 

“How do, Porter,” said X, as they reached 


the top step. And to Hileen’s surprise the 
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door was not a figure of a man but a really 
truly Word Person of some years. He seemed 
to be standing first on one foot and then on the 
other, until Eileen noticed a funny little old 
face peeping out, first under one arm and then 
under the other, and she realized that Porter 
was trying to keep some other inquisitive body 
behind him from looking out. 

“Is Lexy in?” queried X. 

Porter nodded his heavy head. “Lexy is 
in the Council chamber. They’re considering 
the case of Blighty and Slacker.” 

“Then I think we'll just slip in, and wait in 
the hall,” said X. 

“All right,” said Porter and he moved the 
tiniest little bit to one side. “But do be quick 
about it,” he urged. Just as Eileen squeezed 
into the small space, the inquisitive person in- 
side attempted to squeeze out. She had a 
dreadful time for a moment, and but for X 
shoving sturdily behind, might never have a 
in at all. 

“You horrid rude thing,” she shrieked, turn- 
ing to the small person whom she now found 
had his arms full of bottles. But the little man 
paid not the slightest attention to her, and con- 
tinued his endeavors to get through the door. 

“He ought to be punished,” declared Eileen. 
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“Not at all,” said X, very promptly. ‘“He’s 
only doing what you make him do; if you’d 
been content with old Porter for a door keeper, 
Butler would never be trying to push him out. 
And now I believe that you’re putting Servant 
on the same job, too. Well, if you like them 
as well as that ancient and honorable gentle- 
man, all right. But don’t complain about it, 
it’s your own fault.” 

“T had nothing whatever to do with it,” be- 
gan Eileen indignantly, when a funny little 
voice sounded in her ears, “Carry your parcels, 
hairpins, and fine laces. Carry you?” 

“No,” said X explosively, and Hileen turned 
in time to see a little man blown quite across 
the room. “That’s Porter too. He’s not 
dying by any means.” 

“But they don’t look a bit alike,” said 
Eileen. 

“Why should they?” demanded X. “No 
relation, no relation in the wide world. Well, 
let’s sit down a while. And,’—he became 
very condescending indeed,—“maybe, I'll tell 
youastory. Would you like it?” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” declared Eileen, curling 
her tired feet under her on a great bench in 
the shadow of the staircase. 

“Well,” began X, sitting down too, “you 
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might think that Old Mother English Lan- 
guage was born in England, but she wasn’t. 
No! She was born in Europe near where the 
battle of Jutland was fought in the last World 
War. ‘There were three tribes in that vicinity ; 
the Angles and the Saxons and the Jutes. And 
they weren’t the kind of people to stay where 
they were born, and neither was Mother Eng- 
lish Language. So when they landed on the 
island and liked it they decided to stay. And 
Mother English Language stayed with them. 
And the name of the island became Angle—or 
Engle-land from the name of the strongest 
tribe, and very soon it came to be England as 
we have it to-day. 

“Now Mother English Language was very 
different from most of the other mothers and 
fathers of Word Children. She liked adopt- 
ing people. She had a regular passion for 
it. ‘Then too, she lived on an island, and when 
you live on an island and strangers come to 
see you, they don’t always get right back home 
again. ‘They have to wait for boats, and in 
the old days, boats, hke aeroplanes, had to wait 
for winds. And sometimes the foreign Word 
People had to wait so long that they liked the 
place, and didn’t want to go back, and so 
Mother English Language adopted them. 


on 
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“Then knocking around, in a homeless sort 
of a way, she found a few little Words which 
Caesar and his soldiers had left, like Wall and 
Street, and Camp, so she took them in, and she’s 
kept them ever since. Then good Pope Greg- 
ory of Rome decided, under Augustine, that 
these fine, strong, blond people should not be 
heathen any longer. So he sent up some mis- 
sionaries and along with the missionaries came 
a lot of strong, dignified Word People. 
Church was one, and Mass and Monk and 
Preach came then also. For a time it seemed 
as if the Roman Word People were trying to 
drive out the good old Anglo-Saxon Words, 
but Mother English Language wouldn’t allow 
it. She stood up for all the kind, homey 
Words like Father and Mother and Sister and 
Barn and Bed, and they were strong enough 
to fight for themselves, and so they'll be here 
always. 

“But sometimes, you see, the English peo- 
ple had enemies, and these came over and tried 
to conquer the English people and sometimes 
they seemed to do it for a time. And some- 
times when she didn’t want to, old Mother 
English Language had to take in a lot of 
strangers. But she always did her part by 
them, and finally got to love them like her own. 
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That’s the way Pork came, and Beef, and Veal 
and Mutton, you know. 

“Then again, the English people were great 
sailors. They are yet. They never seemed to 
want to stay where they were born. So they 
sailed away, sailed a long way, and when they 
sailed home again they brought back a lot of 
wonderful things from strange countries, and 
sitting on the strange silks and satins and 
things to eat and to drink came the little Word 
People that belonged to them. 

“They sailed to Tahiti, and they brought 
back Tattoo, and they touched at Morocco, and 
Fez came to England. Way down in Hayti, 
on one of their trips, Mahogany came walking 
aboard, and from Brazil arrived a noble gen- 
tleman, Tapioca, the pudding, you know. 
Then the sailors, being thirsty people, were 
much taken with Cocoa in Portugal, so he got 
added to the children of Mother English 
Language, and down among the hot winds of 
Arabia they unearthed another wonderful 
drink, and an ice called Sherbet came to live 
in the meals of all English speaking people. 
When they got to Africa, they couldn’t think 
of anything for a long time but the animals, 
and into the zoos of old England, and into the 
Word-houses came Gorilla and Chimpanzee. 
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Kangaroo came from Australia along with 
Boomerang, but of course you know about him. 
And when the jolly jack tars came to America, 
they said, ‘What have they got that we 
haven’t? The English speaking people, you 
know, always want to drag everything home 
with them and show their families. In Amer- 
ica they were especially taken with Toboggan, 
and then Tomahawk,—liked his Indian blanket 
I suppose,—and Moose and Skunk. And with 
Toboggan: and Tomahawk and Moose and 
Skunk, went jolly old Dutch Knickerbockers 
as fast as his legs would carry him. He, too, 
wanted to see England. 

“That popular old gossip, Dollar, they 
trailed home from the Dutch, but in Russia it 
was the music they noticed most, and from 
them they borrowed Polonaise. In France, 
they found a. dainty lady who lived in Italy 
on her way east from Turkey, and Turquoise 
was persuaded to go over to England. And 
as if they hadn’t curiosities enough those queer 
old fellows brought the terrible Typhoon from 
Arabia where he’d been sent by the Greeks, 
and they hauled Geyser from Iceland, and 
Shanty from Ireland, and Parakeet from 
Spain, and Mackintosh from Scotland,—very 
rainy up there you know,—and the sailors de- 
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cided he was a fine fellow. And Mother Eng- 
lish Language put her arms around them all, 
and she tucked them into bed with her own 
children. And all these words came trailing 
out to America in the Mayflower and in every 
ship ever since. But recently the ships got 
too slow for them. Yes, you wouldn’t think 
it, but they’re very up-to-date, Words are, and 
they’ve been coming by cable and then by wire- 
less and I myself, I made my last trip over by 
aeroplane.” 

Suddenly in the surprising way things 
seemed to happen in this surprising place, 
there came an awful noise. 

“What is it? What is it?” cried Eileen in 
a great fright. 

A giant was coming down the stair,—the 
great wide stairs which seemed to reach up 
into fog! And he had a tall watering pot held 
high in his hand, and_his head reached up into 
the mist out of sight, so all you could see was 
his body and his hands and his feet. 

“Lexy!” shrieked X. “And his watering 
pot! Whatever you do don’t get under it!” 
he whispered frantically. “If you do, he’ll 
turn you into a Word and you'll have to stay 
here forever, and how would you like that?” 

Kileen knew she wouldn’t like it at all. 
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Lexy wore a long cloak and sandals, and as 
he reached the second last stair his head came 
in sight and he was just a kindly old man. 
But Eileen watched the watering pot, and 
just as he reached them he poured it right out 
on the checkerboard floor, so near that Eileen 
had to jump to avoid being splashed, and she 
was very much afraid for a full minute. 

But instead of water, ink came out of the 
pot, and instead of an awful mess on the floor, . 
two perfectly good little children sprang up, 
and all the ink instantly ran into them, and 
they weren’t black! 

“Now I do wonder who they can be,” whis- 
pered X, but they frolicked away before he 
could ask them. However, he sighed a sigh 
of great relief. “Well it isn’t U-boat any- 
way. That fellow is bound to come in. Now 
if you hear a horrid noise and see a crowd, 
don’t be afraid. It’s only U-boat having a 
fight with Submarine. I used to wonder what- 
ever you people could want with a horrid little 
mongrel like U-boat when you had a fine 
healthy lad like Submarine. But—I under- 
stand. I understand completely. I agree with 
you absolutely,” here X turned and beamed on 
Eileen, and it was so unexpected that it 
frightened her almost as much as his scowl had 
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done; “It’s so that fine child won’t have to 
stand for all the dirty doings of that rascal. 
Yes sir, we’ ll always think of a U-boat as a 
hideous sea monster that threatened the world, 
—and died.” X’s eyes were still on the door 
through which the new Words had scampered 
away. 

“T do wonder who they are. They looked 
French and a little Indian and as if they had 
been in America for a time, and I thought they 
had wooden shoes like the Dutch, and Italian 
sombreros, but I wasn’t sure. You didn’t no- 
tice particularly did you?” 

“No I didn’t,” said Eileen and she did wish 
he would move on and not stand stock still 
gazing into space. Besides, Lexy—Lexy had 
discovered them. He was looking at them 
very strangely. Eileen was very nervous 
about the watering pot. 

“Well, they must have been war Words. 
They must have come home with the army. 
The Words they made in the war were worse 
than Chortle and that tribe who got born in 
“Through the Looking Glass.’ I suppose you 
haven’t read that.” 

But Eileen couldn’t say a word. Lexy— 
Lexy was fixing her with an awful stare. 

“They are simply atro-cious,” chattered X. 
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“Lexy doesn’t want to take them in. He says 
he won’t take them in. But you people in- 
sist. He’s christening new Words every day. 
I tell you it’s a growing family all right.” 

Then suddenly Lexy began to talk in a little 
wee voice way up in his head, “My dear, my 
dear, I believe you are the new Word,” and he 
raised his watering pot suggestively. Eileen 
felt suddenly as if she were tied hand and foot. 
An awful feeling held her wretchedly still. 
He was drawing nearer, he— Suddenly, out- 
side, somebody began to sing, in a high tenor. 
And it was very funny, or would have been 
if Eileen had not been so frightened. Lexy 
stiffened right up, and dashed for the window, 
with great strides. 

“Don’t let him in! Don’t let him in!” he 
cried in a fury. 

X dragged Eileen over to another window 
to see a strange little fellow dancing round 
outside. At first it was hard to tell whether 
he was a little old man, or a quaint lady. He 
had a plaid skirt on, and a feather in his cap 
and at sight of X he waved it wildly. 

“Hello X, how’s Algebra?’ which Kileen 
didn’t understand at all. 

“Algebra is one of my homes,” said X. 
“Hello, Blighty.” 
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“Who is it?” began Eileen. But Blighty 
was ahead of her. — 

“Who's your friend, X,—a new Word?” 

And all the time Lexy was shrieking, “Don’t 
you come in. Don’t you dare to come in!” 

Eileen thought it was very surprising the 
way everybody seemed to think she belonged 
to them. 

X explained to Blighty all about Eileen. 

“Morning, Lena,” nodded Blghty. If 
there was anything Eileen particularly dis-— 
liked it was being called Lena. But Blighty 
only laughed, winked at X, and made off. 

And Lexy, to Eileen’s great relief, went 
storming back upstairs. 

“Who is the horrid rude boy?” Eileen was 
very angry. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Blighty?” X 
sighed heavily. “They don’t teach you very 
much in the schools, do they? Well——” 
Eileen felt another story was coming, so she 
curled herself up on the wide window seat, 
which suddenly seemed to acquire cushions of 
sky blue velvet. 

“Blighty doesn’t belong here at all.” X sat 
down, too, crossing his legs under him. “But 
he thinks he’s going to. Lexy says he isn’t, 
and Lexy ought to know. Blighty got born 
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in this last war and somebody brought him 
back. Lexy is not at all pleased. He says 
he doesn’t want people with no fathers and 
mothers who come from nowhere, in his house 
or anywhere about. But Blighty just sings 
outside all day long. He says he’s coming in, 
in his old age, and that’s all he cares about—a 
home for his old age. And he’s coming in not 
because he wants to come but because you peo- 
ple want him. I don’t know how it is going 
to be, but he’s very good natured. If you ever 
want anybody to help you get yourself out of 
trouble, get Blighty.” 

“Hasn’t he any home? Where—where does 
he sleep?” 

“T don’t know. Of course he can always go 
to the village, but he won’t do that?’ 

“The village?” 

“Yes. Slangville; but—listen!” 

Eileen heard music somewhere, a deep mar- 
tial melody, in which could be heard the tramp 
of many feet, and the rolling rumble of the 
drums. 

“What is it?’ she cried delightedly. 

“A parade,” said X. “Let’s go. I don’t 
know what it will be—but they’re always fine 
to see and hear. You know the Words parade 
in some great poemevery day. It may be ‘The 
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Battle Hymn of the Republic’ or ‘John Gil- 
pin’ or ‘The Lady of Shalott’ or a passage from 
Shakespeare.” 

“Oh!” said Eileen. “I'd like to see it. It 
must be very funny to see a poem go marching 
by.” 

“Tt isn’t funny,” snapped X. “It—it’s in- 
teresting. Come along,” and away they 
started again in pursuit of something new, the 
funny colored patchwork streets in their queer 
patterns slipping by them as if they were rid- 
ing on a very fast train. 
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THE PARADE 


HY, it’s Alphabet Park!” ex- 
claimed Eileen breathlessly. 
“Of course it is,” replied X. 


“You should always start from the beginning 
again, if you get stuck.” 

“But we didn’t get—” began Eileen, but 
X interrupted. 

“My dear child, don’t you think if you didn’t 
talk so much you'd see a great deal more of 
what was going on?” 

So, feeling somewhat snubbed, Eileen be- 
gan to watch the crowds. For there were a 
great many people drifting into the park. 
They all seemed to be pressing forward to see 
something. ‘XX managed to get a place for 
Eileen in the front row, and she could see under 
the trees on the other side of a green meadow a 
group of gorgeously garmented people, ar- 
ranging themselves in orderly rows and appar- 
ently waiting for a signal to start. There 


seemed to be a great deal of running back and 
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forth, but presently all were properly lined 
up, and the march forward began. As they 
drew nearer, Eileen could hear faint music 
growing gradually clearer and_ stronger. 
Then a trumpet blew and five very splendid 
looking people all mounted on horseback ad- 
vanced ahead of the column, to the roll of drums 
and a rousing marching melody which rang 
through the air. 

The one nearest, whom Eileen could soon 
see very clearly, was a warrior in glistening 
armor carrying a medieval French shield and 
battle ax. Next him came a chorister in a 
scarlet robe, singing as he rode. ‘The first and 
the third and the fourth were little blond pages 
in gray skin tunics mounted on white ponies, 
and the fifth was a Roman statesman wearing 
a toga of red and white, the blue lining sprin- 
kled over with stars and silver lilies, and shin- 
ing in the sunlight as he flung it back. On his 
banner were great state insignia. 

“'That’s the title,” announced X, as the line 
passed them. “Every person is a Word, of 
course. If you guess right, I'll tell you.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Eileen. “It’s just like a 
picture puzzle. And I’m never a bit of good 
at them.” 

“That’s because you lose the pieces,” snorted 
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X. “Well—that—that’s the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’ going marching by.” 

“Oh,” cried Eileen. ‘It’s real Words in- 
stead of printed ones. Isn’t that funny?” 

“No, it isn’t,” snapped X. “But it’s in- 
teresting. And perhaps now you’ll admit that 
Words are alive.” 

“Why, of course they are,” cried Eileen, 
quite forgetting that she had ever thought any- 
thing else. 

“Humph!” snorted X. But Kileen fell to 
watching the wonderful poem. It was oppo- 
site them now. It didn’t come in straight, even 
lines just so long. Some lines were twelve 
men long, some more, and the end line of each 
company had only five men. 

Back and forth down the lines rode a pranc- 
ing horseman, and every little while he’d stop 
the parade, take up his stand opposite a com- 
pany and say: | 

“One, two, three, four, five—too many feet. 
Line’s a!l wrong there; too many feet,” and 
then a couple of the little Word People who 
had got in the wrong place would slip out and 
the parade would go on again. 

“Good old Master Meter,” said X. “They 
never could give a parade without him. He 
knows just where everybody ought to be. And 
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he recognizes them all by their feet. ‘Faces,’ 
he’ll say, ‘faces don’t matter at all; it’s the feet 
that show what the person is; it’s the feet that 
count every time!’ ” 

The Words passing now were gorgeous in- 
deed. There was Glory in shining sun-colored 
draperies; Vintage, old and tottering, with 
purple clusters of grapes crowning his brow; 
Wrath swinging along in black and crimson; 
Trumpet and Sword and Lightning and Jubi- 
lant and Free. Eileen had never seen such a 
splendid parade in her life. She inquired 
about the little gray pages who walked among 
the more richly clad Words. “They are the 
little old Anglo-Saxon Words,” he told her, 
“the And’s and the The’s and the If’s and the 
But’s, who are not as beautiful and showy as 
the others, but very useful, very useful indeed.” 

“T don’t see the band,” said Eileen. ‘“Where 
is ates 

“There isn’t any,” said X, “not so that you 
can see it.” 

“But I do hear it,” insisted Eileen. 

“Of course you hear it. It’s the Words 
themselves. They make the music when 
they’re arranged in a certain order. You see, 
there are two kinds of music. One is the bell 
music, which you call rhyme. Every little 
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Word has a few little bells somewhere, some 
more than others, and when they come near a 
Word that rhymes with them all their bells 
start ringing. Then there’s the color music. 
You call it rhythm. I can’t very well explain 
it to you, but when certain colors range to- 
gether they give out a great chord of tones such 
as you'd get on the piano. Listen!” 

The music seemed to grow stronger and 
faster, and like an army sweeping onward. 
“That’s ‘burnished rows of steel’ and ‘terrible 
swift sword, ” pointed out X, 

“It’s very puzzling,” whispered Eileen. 
“But it’s very beautiful. I wish it wouldn’t 
stop.” The last company was passing out of 
sight. 

“Oh, there’ll be another to-morrow,” said X 
cheerfully. “Have them very day. Have 
what you want. ‘Paul Revere’s Ride, —that’s 
very popular with the old folks and the chil- 
dren, if they’re American. The English in- 
habitants won’t hear anything but “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.’ Give you anything you 
want to-morrow.” 

“But I shan’t be here to-morrow,” cried 
Eileen. 

“Now how can you tell,” growled X impa- 
tiently, “where you'll be to-morrow? Why, 
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to-morrow is only a minute away, perhaps— 
perhaps it’s to-morrow now.” 

But before she could stop to think this over 
X shrieked: “Something’s happened! We’re 
missing it! Come on,” and he rushed franti- 
cally over to where a crowd was rapidly gath- 
ering. 

Eileen soon found herself dragged right into 
the very center. And there she saw the strang- 
est sight she had seen in this strange land. Ly- 
‘ing on the ground were two little arms, and 
two little legs and two little feet, and over 
across the path a jacketed body, and a tousled 
head lying upside down. 

“It’s a puzzle!’ she cried, and promptly 
dropped down beside it. She began with the 
head, and the moment it was attached to the 
body a weak little voice cried: “Please put me 
together again. Please do.” 

“Come along,” warned X. “You'll be sorry 
if you bother with him.” 

“T don’t think you’re at all kind,” she re- 
plied. She was fitting the arms and legs on 
as fast as she could. “You poor boy, of course 
I'll put you together again.” 

“Hmm!” growled X,inarage. “Poor boy! 
Poor boy, indeed! Public nuisance! That’s 
what he is. I know what I’m talking about, 
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and I know it’s a great deal better to leave him 
alone. He has no business to be outside of 
Slangville.” 

But Eileen kept on until she got him all to- 
gether again. “There,” she said. “It was 
rather puzzling. ‘There you are. Now you 
can gohome. You’re all together again.” 

The puzzleboy promptly picked himself up. 
He never even thanked Eileen. He just 
looked at her. And he seemed rather angry. 
“You needn’t think I live in Slangville,” he 
cried, “because I don’t, not all the time. And 
if I do live there at all, it’s only because you 
people make me live there. If you wouldn’t 
use me in your horrid way, Lexy would never 
have thought of giving my room to somebody 
else every Friday night.” 

Eileen looked at him in angry astonishment. 
*“Who—who are you?” she demanded. 

“I’m Crazy!” he said, and Eileen was 
tempted to say very pertly, “You look it,” but 
remembered her manners just in time. But 
Crazy proceeded to puff himself out very 
_ proudly. “I’m the only one in Wordland who 
can do just what I did, the only one who can 
fling himself to pieces just like that,” and with- 
out more ado he gave himself a little shake, 
and there he was all in pieces again. 
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“And a good thing too,” sputtered X. 
“Public nuisance you are. Some day you're 
going to throw yourself joyfully apart, and 
nobody will put you together again, and Lexy 
—Lexy will throw you out, throw you all out! 
You'll be a dead Word. Lexy hates dead 
Words.” 

“Please, please put me together again! Oh, 
please do,” sobbed poor Crazy’s bodiless head. 
He sounded so piteous that Eileen promptly 
got down on her knees. She did feel sorry for 
him. Being a dead Word sounded so dread- 
ful, and Crazy looked so frightened. 

“But what makes you do it?” she insisted, 
when she was putting the last hand on. 

“It’s what I am,” said Crazy proudly. 
“Flying to pieces—that’s me—Crazy. But 
goodness knows what you’ve made me mean 
after all these years. The liberties you take 
with us!” he cried, and he sounded just like 
X. 

“Tt’s atrocious,” putin X. “You do it over 
and over again! There’s Chrysanthemum. 
That means to flower gold, and you’ve made 
them flower in blues and violets and any old 
shade. You’ve made him a liar! Same as 
you did old Voyage. He meant any kind of 
a journey, and now you make him mean a sea 
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journey only. And old Columbus floundered 
in, and called the Red Men of America, In- 
dians, because he thought he’d got round the 
world to India again, and they aren’t Indians 
at all! And when they go to take out natural- 
ization papers, well—well, you’re the limit, as 
they say in Slangville.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Eileen. 
She wasn’t going to be blamed for anything she 
didn’t think she’d done. 

“Mean! Mean what I say. Ask Tulip. 
You tried to make her come in as Tulippa. 
And a lot more sense she had than you, for she 
wouldn’t do it. Tulippa is atrocious. And 
you tried to make Hippopotamus a ridiculous 
Hippodame! Think of it! And Skeleton 
was complaining to me the other day that you 
proposed to bring him in as Skelet. Did you 
ever hear anything so hideous? The liberties 
you take with us! But let’s go on. Do let’s 
go on!” 

Eileen was a little afraid of X now that he 
was becoming so fierce again, and she thought 
she had better make friends. She hurriedly 
finished putting Crazy together, though she 
had a little trouble with one of his legs, and 
scrambled to her feet. 

She turned around to join X just in time to 
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see a flying figure in a scarlet domino whisk by 
down the road. 

“Who is he, and where is he going?” she de- 
manded. 

“That,” said X scornfully, “that’s only a 
masquerader going over to Slangville. I be- 
lieve there’s a party to-night.” 

Eileen waited for no more. Slipping away, 
she ran as fast as she could down the road after 
the retreating figure, and X, shouting angrily, 
had perforce to follow her. 
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8 found herself nearing a nar- 
row, twisting alley between tall gay- 
looking tenements with mysterious, 

overhanging balconies that recalled the won- 
derful afternoon she had spent with Uncle 
Peter at the Hippodrome. But as she drew 
nearer, the whole thing seemed to fray out and 
dwindle away into a ragged kind of camp, the 
houses getting lower and lower, until they 
ended in what looked like a cluster of tents, for 
all the world like Indian wigwams, or a gypsy 
encampment. 

The entire village seemed ablaze with the 
most extraordinary colors. The houses, the 
balconies, the festoons and hanging lanterns, 
even the far-off canvas tents were all glistening 
and flashing as though a rainbow had exploded 
and splashed itself all over them. The roofs 
were red, some of them, and others were grass 
green, and golden orange, and parrot tail blue, 


while the fronts were canary yellow, or mourn- 
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ing black, or snow white, or apple green, or 
robin red, or rich old rose or distant hill purple. 
The houses were of every shape, just as they 
were of every color, and they were set anyway 
on the street, as if they had walked there them- 
selves, and very weary, had huddled down 
wherever they thought they would be most com- 
fortable. 

Some of the houses had only one window— 
but it covered the whole house; and some had 
several windows in a circle, and one had a very 
elaborate front door with bells and knockers 
right in the middle of the sloping roof, as if 
you could only enter it by aeroplane. Some of 
them were lopsided, and some top heavy, and 
all of them were very queer. 

But the strangest things were the people. 
Eileen couldn’t tell whether she liked them or 
whether she was afraid of them. They were 
odder than the houses they lived in. It did seem 
as if all the circus troupes in the world were 
gathered here and running hither and thither 
waiting for a giant performance to begin. 
Most of them were very ugly people. And 
they were jostling and pushing, shouting and 
laughing, as they wandered about. There 
were tall giants and tiny dwarfs, fat men and 
skinny men, and every kind of freak, and every 
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freak different from his neighbor. Then, all in 
a minute, the street would be filled with mas- 
queraders, in fantastic harlequin costumes, bril- 
hant rags and tatters, fluttering under huge 
masques which covered their entire heads like 
the hollowed-out pumpkins children wear at 
Hallowe’en. But the jolliest of all the chil- 
dren seemed the half people, the armless bodies, 
and the bodiless heads, and the legless frag- 
ments of Word People shouting and rollicking 
by through the air, on crutches, roller-skates, 
or in push carts and electric perambulators. 

“What have they done with the rest of them- 
selves?” demanded Kileen. 

“Don’t you ask me!” said X severely. “It’s 
what I ought to ask you. What have you done 
with Auto’s mobile part, or Taxi’s cab, or Bus’s 
omni, or Cable’s gram? What have you, I 
say?’ He continued to glare at her fiercely. 
“You've chopped them in halves and made 
them go through life only half there. That’s 
what you’ve done!” 

“Well,” said Eileen flippantly. “They 
don’t seem to mind it. I do think they rather 
enjoy it, you know.” 

“They do!” snapped X. “They enjoy it! 
That’s the terrible part. They say it’s only 
the Words you love the most that you chop in 
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halves. That’s what they think. Poor chil- 
dren! But what does it look like? Answer 
me that!” 

“T don’t know what it looks like,” declared 
Eileen. ‘I really don’t think I ever saw any- 
thing just like it before. I suppose it’s all a 
carnival or a procession.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort,” said X. “It’s like 
this every day, all day.” 

“Then I should think they'd get dreadfully 
tired of it.’ It was rather confusing, Kileen 
found. 

“They do! Very tired of it! But what can 
they do? This,’ X paused impressively, 
while he grew three stories taller in the terrible 
way he had, “this is Slangville. You made it! 
I don’t wonder you don’t admire it!” 

“But I do like it,” insisted Eileen defiantly. 
“T love slang. I’m going right over to talk to 
some of them.” 

“You stay right where you are,” shrieked X 
so fiercely that Eileen was quite afraid. “You 
don’t know what yow’re talking about. It isn’t 
a proper place at all. Lexy is always threat- 
ening to clean it up. He says he won’t have 
it any more whatever you people think; but I 
think he has to. He’d like Blighty to live 
here, but Blighty won’t.”” X paused and then 
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continued impressively, “Blighty says he’s a 
new Word, a real Word, like Gas or Elec- 
tricity; that he was made because he was 
needed, and didn’t just grow by chance. And 
he says that he isn’t Slang, and that he won’t 
live in Slangville. I do believe he’s right. But 
anyway, this is no place to show you first. 
You'll get a wrong idea of our fine Wordland. 
It isn’t a part of it. It oughtn’t to be a part 
of it. A noisy, dirty, vulgar place! What 
right you people have to force on us perfectly 
respectable Words a colony of disreputable, 
tattery vagabonds like these, I can’t see! 
Tramp Words, that’s what they are, and a dis- 
grace to any decent community! Slangville 
is not a part of us, I tell you! It’s an excres- 
cence, an abominable excrescence!”’ 

“T don’t know what an ex-what-you-call-it 
is,” said Eileen pertly. “But it sounds very 
interesting—like an exhibition of some sort. 
I’m going right over among them to see for 
myself what they’re like.” 

“Don’t you do it! You'll be sorry i 
began X warningly. - 

“You needn’t come, if you don’t want to,” 
Eileen flung back over her shoulder. “I’m 
going.” And she was gone, hurrying forward 
as fast as she could. But no sooner was she 
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past the entrance to the alley than she found 
haste quite out of the question, for the throng 
was even denser than it looked from the out- 
side. 

Now in spite of her show of defiance, all that 
Eileen had meant to do was to take one peep 
down that fascinating main street, twisting its 
way to the gypsy camp. It was certainly al- 
luring, with its bright colors, its queerness, and 
its good-natured jollity. But Eileen was 
really a carefully brought up little girl, and, 
besides, she was naturally dainty. And X cer- 
tainly was right; the place was dirty, and the 
people, for all their jollity, were a ragged, 
beggarly crew. But, although she would not 
have been sorry to be safely out of Slangville, 
she was not going to let X order her out till she 
got ready. 

“Come away! Come away!” panted X, 
pushing along behind her, for even his thin 
shape could not make rapid strides among the 
merry-makers. 

But at this moment, among all the strange 
people, Eileen recognized some one she knew. 

“Blighty!” she shrieked. He was looking 
into a shop window with two other friends. 

Blighty whirled round. “Hello!” he cried. 
“Like to introduce you to my two friends; Pa- 
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jamas, this is Miss Kileen from the School- 
room. You’re familiar with him, Eileen, al- 
though I suppose you never met him in person. 
Mob, Miss Eileen.” Both the Words bowed 
in a funny old-fashioned way, and Blighty 
swept off his glengarry, making a cavalier bow. 

He now winked at X, which EKileen thought 
was very rude. “Hard to keep children and 
Slang apart, isn’t it?” 

X looked very angry, but Mob said, “It’s a 
pretty cheap place.” 

Blighty now winked at Hileen, and she 
thought him ruder than ever. “Mob ought to 
know,” he said, “he lived here for years and 
years. Allow me to point out to you all that 
is left of the great and illustrious Mobile Vul- 
gus.” 

“But Mob isn’t Slang,” insisted Kileen. 
And he didn’t look it, in his tidy black frock 
coat. 

“Of course I’m not,” said Mob indignantly. 
“Not at all. I lived here once long ago, very 
long ago, but I never would have been put here 
if the stupid people hadn’t been all wrong 
about me. Nasty cheap place!” 

At this Blighty got very angry. “It’s a 
very fine place. Everybody here is at least 
honest. You can’t say the same for Diction- 
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ary Town. They’re all fakes over there. 
Eileen knows, don’t you, already? Candy! 
Everybody thinks Candy is a nice, sweet fel- 
low, but what is he? A hateful little torment, 
that’s all. Now look at that tall skinny fellow 
over there, with his head in the clouds.. That’s 
Skyscraper. Isn’t that just like what he is?” 

“That’s all right,” agreed Mob grumblingly, 
“but they’re a very slovenly crowd. Phone is 
only part of a Word, and so is Auto, and Gent 
for Gentleman, and Biz for Business, and 
they’re hideous besides. Very vulgar people, 
if you ask me!” 

“Humph!” snorted X, under his breath. 
“Humph! You wouldn’t think now, would 
you, that Brother Mob had wooden legs him- 
self, old hypocrite! He’s only about one-third 
of a Word himself.” 

“Well!” said Blighty. “For myself I think 
it’s a very picturesque place. Dictionary 
Town would find itself very dull and uninter- 
esting without Slangville to visit, and to draw 
new Word People from. It would certainly 
miss the couples and the quartettes and the 
quintettes. There’s Gladhand now, dear old 
Gladhand, and Joyride, and Jiminychristmas 
and Plunderbund. And there’s Beatit, and 
Hottime, and Buncombe, and Straightgoods. 
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You don’t see spirits like theirs in Lexy’s 
house. Then there are those jolly triplets, 
Getyourgoat and Inthesoup. They have won- 
derful costumes. They are very decorative, 
you must admit!” 

“You make me tired,” growled Mob. 
“Everybody knows that most of them were 
born and brought up on the street.” 

“Now you've said it! Now you’ve said it!’”: 
shrieked Blighty. “Haven’t all the great peo- 
ple come from the lower classes, haven’t they? 
Haven't the aristocracy killed every nation in 
which they had the upper hand, haven’t——” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Eileen, turning to Pa- 
jamas. “Oh, dear! I don’t understand a bit 
of their silly talk, and I’m tired of their squab- 
bling! It’s noisy enough without that, good- 
ness knows!” 

“So it is! So it is!” agreed Pajamas com- 
fortingly. “Very thoughtless of them. But 
never you mind, let them squabble. They like 
it. They’re always squabbling! It certainly 
does get on one’s nerves. But I like to visit 
the old place again. I used to live here, you 
know, but it does seem to get worse every time 
Icome. There’s lots of interesting things here 
you haven’t seen yet, and it isn’t half as crowd- 
ed down this way.” As he talked, Pajamas 
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held Eileen by the arm and was slyly guiding 
her farther and farther into the heart of Slang- 
ville. 

And every step brought them nearer to the 
canvas tents. 

“Tt does look like a circus!” cried Hileen. 
“Oh, Pajamas, what is that interesting place 
over there?” 

“Tt’s a gypsy camp,” said Pajamas; “that’s 
what it is. And that’s what a good many of 
us are, gypsies who have wandered from one 
end of the world to the other. Some of them 
like it here and move into regular houses, but 
the rest still eling to the tents and wagons ready 
to move off any day.” . 

At this moment, a curious whizzing noise 
_ high in the air made Eileen look up. There 
was an overhead wire like a trolley wire just 
above them, and shooting along on it was the 
strangest little Word Child. It seemed to be 
all head and mouth. As it slipped by, it whis- 
pered, “Are you there? Right-O! Hello! 
Hello! Hello!’ 

“He seems to want to be friendly,” said 
Eileen. And she wondered what she ought to 
say, but he was gone before she could think of 
anything. 

“That’s "Phone,” said Pajamas, “all that’s 
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left of poor Telephone. You used to be able 
to hear him away at a distance, long-distance 
talking, you know, that’s his job, but a whisper 
is all he has left. How he manages to get 
along, I’m sure I don’t know. But he isn’t as 
badly off as Gym, or Zoo, or Auto, or L or 
Flu, after all. Some of you people go round 
with an ax just chopping us up. It’s really 
very hard. You're haggling away at one of 
my own feet now,” Pajamas grew very mourn- 
ful. “You've called me Pajam.” 

Eileen looked at his feet, but they seemed all 
right still. It was very difficult to tell always 
just what the Word People meant. But she 
felt sorry for him, and she said so. Chopping 
up poor, harmless Words seemed rather dread- 
ful. 

“And do they always have to stay here in 
Slangville after they are chopped up?” she 
asked. “Does Telephone always have to 
stay?” 

“Of course not,” answered Pajamas. “They 
are only here when you people mistreat them. 
Just say T'elephone properly two or three times 
and see what happens!” 

“Telephone, Telephone, Telephone,” re- 
peated Hileen obediently. And almost before 
she ceased speaking, Telephone swung down 
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from his overhead trolley, shook himself, 
straightened up very stiff and haughty, and 
stalked away disdainfully, as if to prove that 
his presence in Slangville was the merest acci- 
dent. 

“That’s what they all do, when you give them 
the chance,” said Pajamas; “they hustle back 
to Dictionary Town by the shortest cut!” 

“He might at least have said ‘Thank you,’ 
said Kileen. ‘But what are all those Words 
doing, with masks on?” 

“No wonder you ask,” said Pajamas, all 
merry again. “Aren’t they funny? They’re 
the Town Words trying to disguise themselves. 
They’re ashamed to be here. But you send 
them. You do insist on using them all wrong, 
and then they have to come here. 'That’s poor 
little Peach in the scarlet domino. You know 
whenever anybody says ‘She’s a peach!’, that 
perfectly good Word Child has to hustle right 
over here. Then there’s Bean got-up like the 
King of Twelfth Night, an honest, useful fel- 
low, even if he is just a simple farmer. Every- 
body in Wordland loves him very much. But 
you keep driving him over here. ‘So and so 
has a Bean! you chatter. And there comes 
Nut in the clown’s costume, jigging away like 
a Merry Andrew. Decent little chap he al- 
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ways used to be. It’s a great shame! He’s 
lost all sense of shame himself too, he’s hob- 
nobbing quite cheerfully with Brainy and 
Swelled-head, a pair whom Lexy will never 
take in, and he wanders far too much with 
Ivorydome and Batsinthebelfry. Gone to the 
bad, and old enough to know better, too. 
But what, what can you expect when you send 
him into such company ?” 

“And who lives down there?’ inquired 
Eileen hastily, pointing to a particularly slov- 
enly alley opposite where they stood. But be- 
fore Pajamas could answer, X overtook them, 
still arguing with Mob and Blighty. 

“Come away, come away, child!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘This is a horrible part of a horrible 
place. You can’t be interested in Bally and 
Rubbish, or Beastly, Awfully and Rotten. 
They’re very cheap people, indeed. Getyour- 
goat will be out in a minute. He lives in the 
tower yonder. And I’m sure you don’t want 
to see Brass, the old bachelor, living alone by 
himself. But he’s only here part of the time, 
like Tin. I do feel sorry for little Tin. I do 
think you might be more careful of us,” and X 
was off on another of his complaints. 

“Come along,” said Blighty, leading the way. 
“Do come along. Don’t miss the log cabin of 
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white birch on the left. That’s where Believe 
and Me are keeping house. They got married 
some years ago, and now here they are over 
here. Came over in the first place just for 
Fun, that old trickster. Now they belong. 
Perfectly good people when you get them 
alone, but together—well, there’s where they 
live when they’re together. I hope they die!” 

“'That’s not a nice wish at all,” said Eileen. 

“When you get to know them as well as I 
know them,” said Blighty severely, “you'll 
agree with me. And I wish the same for Gosh 
and Classy and the Almightydollar combina- 
tion.” ‘They moved on in silence a moment, 
when suddenly Pajamas stopped, and Blighty 
stopped too to see what he was looking at. 

“Hello,” said Blighty. “Why, there’s Bliz- 
zard!” 

“Where?” shouted X. 

“There by the purple hydrant, talking to 
Egad. He’s visiting his old haunts again too.” 

“Well,” murmured X. “Who would have 
thought he’d turn out such a fellow. Knocked 
around here for years. Didn’t seem to have 
anything particular to do until the great snow- 
storm of 1888, and suddenly every one seized 
onhim. ‘It’s a blizzard! they cried. ‘Isn’t it 
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a blizzard! And that old fellow, who was 
only a tramp and a nogood and a scamp Word, 
and a ne’er-do-weel, all rolled into one, went 
sailing into Dictionary 'Town with all his goods 
and chattels—mostly rags—as respectable as 
could be. Why, I lent him the money to buy 
a toothbrush, I certainly did. That storm 
killed off a great many people, but—it saved 
his life.” 

Now they turned into a wide avenue where 
the houses were much larger, almost like cas- 
tles. Each one was set in grounds of its own, 
with gardens and twinkling fountains. 

_ “This,” announced Blighty, “is the Halifax 
section. You've heard people say, “Oh, go to 
Halifax? This is where they mean. Here 
live the Bigbugs. Dreadful, isn’t it? There 
is Mugwump for you. Isn’t hea fine specimen 
of an Indian? Born in a newspaper. Posi- 
tive fact! That’s Buncombe, jollying Farm- 
erette, and Gerrymander and Henchman and 
Logrolling are playing tennis with Favorite- 
son. Pullingthewires lives at the Club on the 
corner, the one with the purple brick front and 
the golden pillars. Kickthebucket, Passin- 
yourchecks and Onthecurb and Makeyourself- 
solidwith live there too, if they’re not dead yet. 
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You never can tell with these people how long 
they are going to be alive. This is the Wall 
Street of Slangville.” 

“What's coming?” interrupted Pajamas. 

Mob looked up. “Well, who do you sup- 
pose is moving now? Some more upstarts, 
I suppose,” which Eileen thought was very 
funny when he had started there himself. 

“Where are they moving to?” she demanded. 

Nobody answered. They were all too in- 
‘tent on examining the queer equipage which 
was drawing near. Then X said shortly, 
“Dictionary Town, of course! Don’t ask 
silly questions!—Can—can any of you make 
out who it is yet?” 

Now Eileen saw a huge, lanky fellow with a 
Greek toga of gorgeous plaid and high rubber 
boots, striding down the street toward them, as 
hard as he could, dragging a Fifth Avenue bus. 
On top sat three very amusing personages in 
great good humor. They were rollicking in 
such a manner as to make you think they’d fall 
off any minute. As they drew nearer, Kileen 
could see all kinds of luggage sticking out from 
the inside—trunks, baskets, bird cages, and 
Chinese lanterns, Bibles and frying pans. 

“It isn’t U-boat, is it?” asked Mob, anxiously 
squinting up, and looking much disturbed. 
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“No,” said Blighty. “I should think not. 
If they let that old ruffian in, they won’t get 
me, I can tell you that. He’ll ruin the whole 
town.” And Kileen thought that very funny, 
. because you see the trouble was not whether 
Blighty was willing to come in, but whether 
Lexy would take him in. 

“It’s Auto,” shrieked Blighty, “and Zep; 
they’ve taken that pirate in! Well!—it’s their 
own funeral. I can’t—quite—make—out the 
third——” 

“Gas It’s Gasless!’ exclaimed X. 
“Now would you believe Lexy would take him 
in so soon? Why, he was only born the other 
day. Well, I don’t believe he'll live long. He 
grew too fast. You haven’t much sense about 
taking people in, have you?” 

Instantly they all turned and glared at 
Kileen as if it were all her fault. 

“Wouldn’t you think,” remarked X slowly 
and impressively, “that with a war just over, 
you’d stop making new Words? You're mak- 
ing them faster than ever!” 

“Who’s the tall man hauling them?” said 
Eileen boldly. She had discovered that to ask 
them something usually took their minds off 
herself. ! 

“That’s old Skedaddle. I thought he was 
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dead,” said Mob. “Yes, I did think he was in 
the Old People’s Home long ago.” 

“So did I,” agreed X. “Although he wasn’t 
so very old. He was born at Bull Run, they 
say, and he himself thinks he’s Greek, and the 
Trish think he was born in Cork, and the Scan- 
dinavians say they made him, and I suppose the 
Scotch have some claim on him,—they usually 
claim everything more or less, hereditarily, 
and. 3 

“Somebody’s getting put away,” shrieked 
Mob, and started to run as fast as his wooden 
legs would carry him. 

“Who is it? Who is it, now?” cried Pa- 
jamas, following quickly. 

So off they all went, hard as they could, to 
bring up in a little grove where a crowd of peo- 
ple were gathered round the entrance to a tall 
building which seemed to be built right against 
a mountain. Broken pillars encircled the 
front. 

There was a great crowd about the place, 
filling the air with a medley of talk and scraps 
of song, their garments gay as a flower garden. 
Everybody made way for Eileen as if she were 
the Lord Mayor and all his suite. They hur- 
ried inside, and found themselves at once in a 
high room with tall purple glass windows. Lit- 
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tle balconies ran around it as high as one could 
see, and from the balconies a long series of lit- 
tle doors, led to somewhere. It was all very 
fascinating. 

X and Blighty and Mob and Pajamas all 
rushed excitedly to a door that was just closing 
on the first baleony, and X cried, “Nobody- 
home! Nobodyhome has gone away! Well— 
I didn’t think that firm would last long. But 
it certainly lived and died in a night.” 

“How very sad!” said Eileen. ‘‘Won’t he 
ever come back?” 

“Of course he’ll come back,” said X, “if you 
bring him and his motley crew. But don’t you 
do it! Don’t you now! Nobody wants him. 
He’s quite dead. Everybody’s tired to death 
of him.” 

“It’s a kind of an Old People’s Home, you 
see,” said Mob. ‘‘When nobody uses them any 
more, then they all get shoved in here.” 

“But where do they go?” inquired Eileen. 

“T haven’t the least idea,”’ said X mysteri- 
ously. “The ones who come back never tell. 
But it’s the chief excitement here, how long 
they’re going to stay. Some live only a min- 
ute, some live a long while and have a hard 
struggle, and then get sent to Dictionary Town 
like Mob and Pajamas, and Bus. But of all 
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the snobs when they do ” X looked boldly 
and severely at Mob and Pajamas, who both 
got very red. 

Eileen quickly turned her attention to the 
little doors. They were all labeled with the 
strangest names, names she hadn’t ever heard 
before. There was “Rattleyourslats’ and 
“Ohmysocks!” and “McGinty” and “Absquat- 
ulate,” and “Theyellowkid.” 

But she was interrupted by an exclamation 
from X, who was standing in the doorway. 
“Well!” he was saying, “now what’s the mat- 
ter? What’s the matter now?” And looking 
down into the main hall from the head of the 
stairway she saw him the center of a familiar 
crowd. ‘There was old Mother Glow looking 
specially troubled, and very much out of 
breath. Glitter was flashing with excitement. 
Candy—Candy was smiling evilly. 

“Something terrible’s happened!” cried 
Glitter, and all the other little Words echoed, 
“Something terrible!’ 

“IT suppose Lexy’s dead,” said X calmly. 
“He’s coming to the O. P. H. Well, I always 
knew he had to go like the rest of us sometime. 
Who takes his place?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Glitter. “It’s much, much 
worse. Blighty——” 
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“They’re not planning to throw him out, are 
_ they?” cried X in‘great consternation. And 
Eileen looked round to find him, but he had 
quite disappeared. 

“No—not—not yet!” said Mother Glow. 

“Then what is it? What is it? Can’t any- 
body talk?” 

“It’s Crazy!” cried Glitter. “Blighty’s lost 
Crazy’s leg!” 

For one awful moment X glared at them in 
fury. Then suddenly he shot up so tall that 
his head was quite out of sight. 

Instantly all the little Word People sat down 
very solidly, and began to gaze patiently up 
into the dark shadows where X’s head had 
gone. They were waiting until he got small 
enough to talk to again. 
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RAZY’S leg!” said Eileen. “Now, 

4 how could Blighty lose Crazy’s leg? 

Don’t be foolish! Crazy was all 

right when I put him together a little while 

ago, and Blighty’s been here ever since, haven’t 

you, Blighty?’ But there wasn’t any answer 

from the upper regions, and Blighty wasn’t in 

sight. “You’ve certainly made some mistake,” 
said Eileen emphatically. 

“Oh, no,” Glitter shook her head. ‘“He’s 
lost it, all right. Poor Crazy! And every 
one says it’s Blighty’s fault!” Glitter nodded 
so emphatically this time that all her little gar- 
ments twinkled like a shower of stars. 

“Serves him jolly well right! I wish it were 
his head!” Everybody looked up into the roof. 
And everybody was relieved to see that X was 
slowly coming back to his usual height. ““Now 
perhaps he’ll learn to keep himself together 
like the rest of us.” 


“But I can’t understand it,” insisted Eileen. 
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“What Blighty had to do with it. He’s quite 
the kindest person I ever met. I’m sure he’d 
never be mean, and how could he lose it unless 
he did it on purpose?” 

“Well, you see, it was like this,” began Glit- 
ter, deliberately turning her back on X and 
facing Eileen. “Lexy said that nobody was 
to play with Blighty. And Crazy did. He 
played trenches with him. We all did. It 
was heaps of fun. We had make-believe guns 
and bayonets, and some of us were Germans, 
and when Blighty hollered real loud ‘Strafe the 
Hun! Bing, Bang! we all had to fall down 
dead. And Crazy was the most fun of all be- 
cause he fell all to pieces like a real dead one. 
And then—suddenly—Blighty got tired and 
he yelled instead, ‘Time to sign the Armistice! 
War’s all over! As you were! Forward! 
March!’ and he hustled us out so fast, Crazy 
didn’t have time to get quite all together again. 
He didn’t miss his leg at first; he just came 
hopping along with the rest of us holding a 
few odd pieces of himself in one hand. Then 
Blighty and some of the others went away. 
And then, Crazy missed his leg. It was aw- 
ful! We all went back, and we hunted and we 
hunted—but—it wasn’t any use. Crazy’s leg 
was gone!” 
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“But whatever will he do?” asked Eileen 
sympathetically. 

“I don’t know,” sighed Glitter. “I really 
can’t think. We made him one out of a bro- 
ken bayonet. Just so he could hobble round a 
bit. But if Lexy sees him ‘ 

“Lexy will throw him out!” said Mother 
Glow very emphatically. “He'll send Old 
Obsolete to show him out! Yes, I very much 
fear it! Poor Crazy will have to go if he has 
only one leg left to stand on!” 

Everybody was very dismal for a moment 
when a voice broke in, “Hello, folks! I do 
seem to have got Crazy into an awful mess, 
haven’t I?” It was Blighty back again— 
Blighty in spite of his cheery tones, with a very 
rueful face. 

“You certainly have, young man,” snapped 
X. “You’ve excelled yourself!’ Whereupon 
all the words stared at Blighty in solemn and 
portentous gloom. | 

Indeed, they were so solemn, and so porten- 
tous that they seemed to Hileen rather funny. 
“Poof!” she cried. “There’s nothing so very 
terrible about it. Of course it’s inconvenient! 
But it might have been worse. He—he might 
have lost his head, now mightn’t he?” 

Whereupon all the Word People, big and 
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little, stared at her so reproachfully that she 
was quite startled. 

“Much you know about it,” growled X. 
“We're not the kind who go around losing 
our heads. A real Word never loses his head. 
It’s you who make us lose our heads. Acci- 
dents never happen here! Everything is 
planned. But this was an accident. Crazy’s 
own fault, his and Blighty’s. And such a 
thing never happened to any of us before! A 
Word cutting off a part of himself. Think of 
it! Now what is it going to lead to? That's 
what I’d like to know!” 

“Well, if it is so very terrible,’ snapped 
Eileen, “why don’t you try and find it? I 
think we ought to send out a general alarm.” 

Instantly the Word People began to shout 
in a kind of chorus, “Send out the Alarm! 
General Alarm!” . 

Then suddenly the whole world seemed filled 
with chattering, scolding, mocking, monkey- 
like figures. Word People tumbling out of 
windows, running down steps, dropping from 
the sky, coming up out of flower-pots! Every 
place seemed dotted with them except—except 
one tiny narrow aisle down the middle of the 
street, and through this came prancing a very 
odd pair. The first was a little girl with long 
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golden hair, and huge blue eyes, in a tattery 
costume, dancing along barefooted. And as 
she danced she combed her hair with a golden 
comb. All the while she seemed to be singing, 
and soon Eileen could hear it, soft, witch’s mu- 
sic, which drew all the people after her, like 
the music of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Her companion was a rollicking little fellow 
in a three-cornered hat, and knee breeches, and 
he carried the most wonderful big black cone 
of a basket she had ever seen. Before each 
house they paused a moment. The little man 
went dancingin. The little man came dancing 
out again. And after him came the whole 
household. Very angry they were. Then the 
tattery girl would look at them and sing to 
them, and instantly they would stop their 
scolding and fall in line to follow her. 

“Friends of yours?” asked Blighty. 

“No,” she shook her head. ‘I don’t think I 
ever met them before.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Blighty. “Well, the 
little man is Curfew. He runs in and puts all 
the fires out, and then the family can’t get any 
supper, and so they chase him out, and they are 
very angry indeed. But before they catch him 
Syren begins to sing and—away they go after 
her. Nobody can resist her.” 
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“But Syren is a great big noise like a whis- 
tle,” objected Eileen, standing stock-still and 
gazing at him. Blighty needn’t try to tell her 
stories. “They blow it when the troops come 
in, and it is an awful noise. You're certainly 
all wrong about her.” 

Blighty seemed quite taken aback at this, 
but X broke in, “Yes. You’re making a great 
ruffian of her. You can see how ragged she’s 
getting, but—I don’t blame you, not at all. I 
never admired her character! Never!” 

By this time the strange couple were oppo- 
site the Home of the Old People, and Eileen 
found herself attracted by the music too. In 
an instant they were right in the crowd. 

“T do believe I like it better than a parade,” 
she cried. “I like being part of it,” and seiz- 
ing X and Pajamas by the hands she dragged 
them along faster than ever. Never had she 
seen so much hurry and crowding and commo- 
tion in all her life. It only needed a queer- 
looking fire engine and several hose reels and 
ladders to add to the fun. 

“Why—why do you have fires here?’ she 
cried, stopping in her excitement. 

“Of course we have Fire,” snapped X, jerk- 
ing her on. ‘You never will believe we’re real 
people just like anybody else. We have Fire 
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and Water and Deluge, and Catastrophe! Of 
course! I do think you're very stupid about 
a 

Eileen started to tell him that he didn’t at all 
know what she was talking about, when her 
attention was caught by a very self-important, 
wiry little man, who elbowed his way into the 
center of the park. They had gradually 
returned to Alphabet Park again. Jileen 
climbed upon the monument to see better, and 
she had a very good view. The little man in- 
stantly began to unfurl a kind of extension 
ladder which he had under his arm, and when it 
had raised itself a few feet, he began to climb 
up and up, and it raised itself up and up as he 
went. He was tripping right up to the sky on 
a ladder which grew taller every minute. 

“There goes old Superintendent,” said X. 
“He always points out the trouble from above.” 

It was very amusing, and Eileen watched 
him eagerly. When the little man was almost 
out of sight, he turned to look down and he be- 
gan to point. LHileen suddenly felt he was 
pointing ather. Washe? Everybody turned 
and looked at her, as if they thought so too. 
She felt very frightened when suddenly the 
ladder began to run up out of sight too, straight 
into the sky. 
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‘“What—what’s happening to it?” she asked. 

“TI suppose,” explained X, “he’s met Aero- 
plane. Up there you can board them just 
like trolley cars.” 

It was all very strange, thought Eileen, and 
she sighed as she brought her eyes back again 
to earth. Then she discovered that the crowd 
was all gone. It had just melted out of sight. 

X and Blighty and Pajamas and Mother 
Glow and Little Glitter and one or two others 
were all that were left in the park. 

“Now,” said Eileen decisively, “we must find 
Crazy’s leg. He just must have it, poor 
Crazy!’ A terrible thought had taken pos- 
session of her. Perhaps it was all her fault. 
Perhaps—perhaps she hadn’t put him together 
again as well as she should. Perhaps she had 
left his leg a little loose. Perhaps they would 
find it out, and—what would they do to her? 

“It’s worse than a feather hunt,” sulked X. 
“Anything at all could have happened to it. 
If Fret happened to find it, he’d eat it. He 
loves chewing things up.” 

Fret, decided Kileen, must be a little dog; 
but she knew better than to interrupt. 

“Poor Fret’s made that way. It’s the na- 
ture you gave him, you know, to devour every- 
thing in sight. Then if Tease found it he’d 
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pluck it to shreds. And Write would scratch 
it with his nails. It’s his nature to scratch 
things, and Worry would choke it and 
X stopped for want of breath to go on, and 
Blighty heaved a deep sigh. 

“Well!” he continued, with great energy. 
“Well! Whatever we are going to do, we 
ought to do at once.”’ And suddenly he seemed 
to feel that he really ought to help to find it, 
and Eileen was very glad. “Surely the first 
thing to do is to see Crazy himself. He ought 
to remember something of where he dropped 
be 

Away trudged X in the direction of the 
river, and away went all the small Word Peo- 
pleafter him. They arrived presently at some 
strange mounds and hollows which Eileen soon 
discovered were composed of the earth thrown 
up in the digging of several rows of trenches. 
Toys and wooden weapons were scattered 
about everywhere as though an army of chil- 
dren had been having a fine time playing 
there. 

And there was poor Crazy! Surrounded by 
a group of his companions, including Play and 
little Romp and Frolic, wearing inverted sand 
pails for helmets, there he was, still sobbing 
bitterly. He was all held together with bits 
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of colored string, but—one leg was gone—un- 
questionably gone! 

X assumed command with a grand air. 
“‘Now listen to me, everybody,” he stormed at 
them. “Where were you all playing when 
Crazy first missed his leg?’ 

The children waved disconsolately toward 
the path leading from the first trench. 

“Start from there,” ordered X. “Start from 
that identical point, everybody, and go back- 
wards through all the trenches. It must be 
there. Of course it’s there. You’ve just 
missed it!” 

Off they all trotted, and very diligently they 
all searched. But—the leg was not to be 
found. One by one they returned empty 
handed. 

Eileen was forced to admit for the whole 
party, “It isn’t there. It really isn’t. Where 
can we hunt next? Some one must have just 
carried it away. 'That’s what I think.” 

“So do I,” shrieked X. 

And all the littlke Word Children shouted, 
“So do we!” 

“The first one to ask, of course,” said X, “‘is 
the Little-Old-Grandmother-of-Words! She 
gets all the scraps. Sometimes she utilizes 
them to make new Words. And even if she 
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didn’t have Crazy’s leg, she might have one that 
would do. She might!” 

“She would! She would!” cried all the lit- 
tle Words, and pell-mell without any more ado, 
they started to run, leaving Crazy to. sputter 
and whine by himself. Off they went, Eileen 
running as fast as any of them, over the open 
country and down by the river. Presently out 
of nowhere a great black wood loomed up in 
front of them, and helter-skelter they all went 
into it. 

“Stop!” shrieked Eileen. “We'll all get 
lost! You ought to wait for a road!” But 
they only ran the harder, hither and thither, 
until at last they stopped as suddenly as they 
had started, and they all squatted down under 
a most tremendous tree. 

“We’re lost!” announced Pajamas, and he 
said it as if it were a very interesting piece of 
news. 

“What did I tell you!” cried Eileen in a 
passion. “What did I tell you! We were 
bound to get lost. You should have waited for 
a road.” 

“Not at all,” began X, “Road ” but 
Glitter interrupted, “Somebody’s coming! I 
hear him.” 

Somebody was coming—a tall man in a Ro- 
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man toga of scarlet and gold, with strange de- 
signs all over it. 

“Educate!” they all shrieked in great excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Eileen. “Now I suppose 
he’ll want to read us a lesson.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!’ X growled. 
“He'll lead us out. We are well met. That 
—that’s his job.” 

At once old Educate had them all in nice, 
orderly rows of marching lines, moving down a 
path. In two minutes they were out. Out in 
the gay sunshine again, everybody heaved a 
grateful sigh. 

But the most surprising thing now was that 
they had gathered from some unknown place 
a lot of new Word People. The company cer- 
tainly was growing. ‘Two small Words in 
gray suits with golden hair, Blighty pointed 
out as Anglo Saxons, Seek and Find. Ferret, 
he told her to watch carefully. He was Latin 
and a thief by nature, but, poor child, of course 
it wasn’t his fault. Clairvoyance and Blab 
and Tattle had come, and not far away was a 
large fellow with a pick and shovel. 

“Excavate!” announced Blighty. “He’s 
ready for work. Beside him, the funny fellow 
with the hose, is Explore. If you told him 
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you thought what you were looking for was in 
that bucket, he’d just turn on the hose, flood 
the bucket and of course what you wanted 
would flow out with the water, if it were there. 
Fine idea, isn’t it!) Very useful Word.” 

“Hello, Advertise!’ X was saluting a tall 
skinny person, like a walking telegraph pole, 
who carried a Roman shield over his head in 
the fashion of an umbrella. “I’m glad you 
came.” 

“So am I,” cried Advertise very cheerfully. 
“T really feel I can be of some help. Ill do all 
I can to turn you towards it. That’s my job, 
you know.” 

Near by was a strange couple who now at- 
tracted Kileen’s attention, one a tiny, eel-like 
creature with a long curved telescope and big 
eyes and ears. He went poking about the 
trees, looking under every bush that could be 
looked under. “That’s Suspicion,” nodded 
Advertise. “I didn’t expect he’d turn up.” 

“But I can’t understand how he can see any- 
thing through a crooked telescope,” objected 
Eileen. 

“He can't,” replied Advertise. “It’s a joke! 
But it doesn’t matter, not in the least, because 
he’s usually looking for something which isn’t 
there, see?” 
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Following closely in the steps of Suspicion 
was a tall Word wearing great goggles, and 
every few yards, after stepping carefully in 
Suspicion’s tracks, he stopped and wrote busily 
in a notebook. This, Advertise told her, was 
Investigate. Behind him rollicked a merry 
little fellow, who insisted on jumping upon 
things and challenging everybody to throw 
him off. The moment Blighty and X caught 
sight of him they were in a terrible way, and 
insisted on driving him off. 

The little fellow laughed quite merrily and 
called, as he mischievously eluded them and 
danced away, “I’m going now, but I’m coming 
back. I’m coming back, I am!” 

At this moment Educate shouted, “All 
ready! Company march!” Instantly all the 
little Word Children went right foot, left foot, 
forward march, behind him, and the journey 
was started again to the Little-Old-Grand- 
mother-of-Words. 
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IGHT foot, left foot, the Word Peo- 
R ple marched on at double quick time, 
straight through gardens’ where 
Anemones, tall as trees, blew the news of their 
coming to those ahead, across gray-green 
lawns, and over fields and zigzag fences, until 
at last, they reached a Jong level road, straight 
as a torpedo track, and bordered with cone- 
shaped Christmas trees, like those that come in 
a Noah’s Ark. 

They really did seem to be getting some- 
where now, when all at once some one in the 
front rank stumbled, and the next rank fell 
over him, and the next over that one, until fully 
half the Words had fallen into a helpless, piled- 
up, tangled heap. Educate gripped Eileen by 
the shoulder and jerked her out of line just in 
time. But X wasn’t so fortunate; he went 
stumbling, staggering down, getting taller as 
he went, until he covered the whole line—like 
icing, thought Eileen, dripping over a cake. 
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‘How very stupid!” she cried impatiently. 

“Stupid!” exploded X, picking himself up. 
“Tt—it’s an abominable atrocity! Suspicion 
did it! I knew he would! He tripped over 
his telescope!” 

“You shouldn’t let him carry it,” remarked 
Hileen sensibly. “It’s not a bit of good, any- 
way.” 
“Let him!” roared X. “ZI let him! J have 

nothing to do with it! If you people insist on 
giving him a nature like that he’s bound to act 
foolishly. Bound to! It isn’t his fault, poor 
fellow!” 

Instantly all the Words turned and glared 
at Eileen in their frightful way. 

“Well, anyway,” she said hurriedly. ‘For 
goodness’ sake, let’s get on.” 

So all the little Words turned their atten- 
tion to. getting into line, and presently the 
march started again. 

Eileen began to breathe more freely. Sud- 
denly, “Company, halt!’ came the order. Ev- 
erybody stopped again. 

Investigate was heading for a nice soft 
brown potato patch which had only just been 
planted. “I must trace out the line of march.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Eileen. ‘We're wasting 
a lot of precious time! I—I’m going on by 
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myself,” and without more ado she stalked 
haughtily in front of the whole line and began 
to push ahead by herself. She really was a 
little frightened, but the way they were going 
they would certainly never get there. Besides, 
she had seen Introduction standing near a lit- 
tle house, and she began to think they might be 
nearing the escalator. She really didn’t want 
to go home just yet—not until Crazy found his 
leg, anyway. 

Presently she found Blighty and Pajamas 
and Investigate following behind her, and a 
moment later X strodeup. Mother Glow and 
most of the other Word Children followed. 

“Ts it very much farther?” inquired Eileen. 

“No, it isn’t,” snapped X. 

“Not very,” said Mother Glow more gently. 
And she whispered, “Blighty never wants to 
go very far from home, you know, if he can 
help it. It does seem a long way, but it really 
isnt. 

“I suppose,” said Eileen, “all the Words 
have fathers and mothers like real people.” 

“Yes,” said Mother Glow; “and there’s one 
great grandmother who mothers the mothers 
of everybody. You see, most of the Word 
People all over the world are related in some 
way. Now French and Italian and Spanish 
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are distant cousins of the Children of Mother 
English Language.” 

“Tt must give one a great many relations,” 
sighed Eileen. She herself found four aunts 
and two uncles quite a family. 

Mother Glow nodded her head pander agi Ey 
“And they’re all so different.” 

“Take my family, for instance,” broke in 
Advertise. “Would you think my eldest 
brother was Conversation, and Divorce and 
Adversity were my sisters?) We don’t look at 
all alike, but we’re one family. Original fam- 
ily name is Verto. Up here each Word has a 
christian name of its own, and we run them all 
together and sometimes add a little bit extra to 
show our specialty, what we do, you know, 
whether were Verbs, people of action, or 
Nouns, men of estate, you know. Now, your 
name is Eileen O’Mara—but if you were a 
Word you would be EKileenomara, and perhaps 
there would be Eileenomaraing and Eileeno- 
maration. Funny, isn’tit? But the strangest 
thing, really, is the people who are brothers 
and sisters. 'There’s Exit, own brother to Am- 
bition. And Extravagant, Vagrant and Vag- 
abond all belong to the same family. Oh, 
we're very strange and wonderful beings,” fin- 
ished Advertise. ; 
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Eileen turned to Blighty now, because she 
found him looking at her, and she inquired po- 
litely, “Who are your brothers and sisters, 
Blighty?” 

To her complete amazement, everybody 
stopped very still and glared at her. Blighty 
began to weep. It was very unexpected, and 
she felt rather trembly. She knew she really 
must have said something wrong this time. 
But what was it? 

“My dear,” began Mother Glow, “I hoped 
you wouldn’t ask that.” But Blighty just 
threw up his head and trudged stolidly down 
the road in front of every one. He looked 
neither to right nor to left. 

“Blighty,” remarked X, and his tone was 
chilly in the extreme, “Blighty has no broth- 
ers and sisters, no mother or father, no rela- 
tions at all—so far as he knows, and he feels it 
very keenly. I told you once before that he 
hadn’t, and yet you go and ask a tactless ques- 
tion like that!” 

“Why doesn’t he get some?” Eileen inquired 
boldly. 

“Why don’t you give him some?” asked Ed- 
ucate unexpectedly, and all the other Words 
suddenly joined in an eager chorus: “Give 
Blighty a brother! Give Blighty a brother!” 
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“A brother!” cried Eileen. ‘Now how could 
I? I have nothing to do with his family.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” insisted Advertise and 
the other Word People, all in the same breath. 
“You do it this way: You say, ‘I will do it 
blightily.’ That would mean in a nice, homey 
manner. Then Blighty would have a brother.” 

“But it doesn’t sound quite right,” said 
Eileen dubiously. 

“YT do agree with you,” cried X unexpect- 
edly. “It doesn’t. Try again. You'll have 
to do better than that.” 

Eileen felt that she really must try, so she 
thought a moment, and said, 

“The cat blighties on the nice warm rug.” 
All the Words went mad with excitement and 
began dancing and hugging each other. 
““She’s made a new one!” they cried. “She’s 
given Blighty a brother!” ‘Then they all be- 
gan at once using the new word in every possi- 
ble manner. 

“When do you blighty?” asked Glitter. 

“T really must blighty,” said Mother Glow; 
“the children will be needing me.” 

“Having rented the house to a foreign noble- 
man,” said Advertise grandly, “we now blighty 
abroad.” 

But at this moment Blighty himself sud- 
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denly turned back and rejoined them. His 
jolly face was all smiles once more. ‘Don’t do 
it! Don’t doit!” he pleaded. “Don’t give me 
a family of little monstrosities, or Lexy never, 
never will take me in! Let’s forget all about 
it. Comeon! We’re almost there.” 

“Is she really and truly the grandmother of 
all the Words?” asked Eileen wonderingly, as 
they continued. It didn’t seem quite possible, 
somehow; made her seem a kind of Old-Wom- 
an-W ho-Lived-in-a-Shoe person. 

“Perhaps I can explain it,” began Blighty, 
but X shouldered his way in. 

“You don’t know a thing about it,” he said 
rudely. “I'll tell her myself. You see,” he 
began, and he sounded quite friendly again all 
in the same breath, “I have traveled a long 
way, all the way from India, in fact, and that is 
a long way, a very long way. Between the 
East end of India and the West end of Europe 
there area great many people. They all speak 
different languages; and most of those lan- 
guages—but not all—not all,” he repeated, 
looking at Eileen very fiercely because he 
thought she was going to sleep, and she really 
felt a little like it herself —“‘but the most impor- 
tant languages, at least, belong to one family 
and are descended from the same great-great- 
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TE 
great-grandmother, Little Old Grandmother 
Indo-European. No, she’s not the grand- 
mother of all of them, not of little Soy, who’s 
Japanese, not of Amen—he’s Hebrew; not of 
Ukulele—she’s Hawaiian; or any of the Great 
American Indian words that go marching by 
in the Longfellow parades of Hiawatha. But 
she likes to be called the Little-Old-Grand- 
mother-of-Words. And she is—of most of 
them.” . 

“Tt must be a tremendous house,” said 
Eileen, “if she lives there with all her children. 
I’m afraid we'll never get through it. It must 
be a city.” 

“Of course they don’t ali live there!” cried 
X. “This isan English Wordland, surely you 
know that. It’s only the names of the lan- 
guages that live there, the heads of the fam- 
ilies, so to speak. But they can speak for their 
families, all of them.” 

“Some call her Grandmother Aryan,” said 
Mother Glow. “And it’s a grand old name, 
very noble, and she looks it, the way her hair 
is bound round her head like a silver filagree 
crown.” 

“And there’s always dewdrops in it,” cried 
Glitter ; “they twinkle all over her cloak of blue 
cobwebs like early morning.” 
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“But she always has her darning bag,” said 
Mother Glow. 

“And sweeties in her pocket,” put in Romp, 
and Eileen thought what a long time it was 
since she had seen him. 

“And her spectacles on her nose,” put -in 
Advertise. 

“She’s only a sweet, simple old grandmother, 
after all,’ concluded Mother Glow. 

But now Eileen found that the road had 
really ended. It had-run straight into a hill. 
In the hill was a tall gate, and Eileen felt sure 
that if it hadn’t been there, they would have 
followed the road right in underground. But 
what they did was to sit quietly down in front. 
They were very much out of breath, most of 
them. 

Kileen sat down too, although she thought it 
was very foolish, but she wanted to throw back 
her head, and see what was on top of the hill. 
She could just make out some tall towers. 
But as she looked there came a knocking on the 
inside of the gate and it swung back. In the 
gateway stood a tall shepherd with a staff of 
bronze, set with turquoise. 

“That,” quickly explained X, “is Philology. 
We call him Philly for short. He is very fond 
of us al]. They do call him, I believe, the 
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great ‘Lover’; he shepherds all the families, 
you know.” 

Philology now ushered them through the 
gate into an ancient town; and presently Eileen 
found herself on the steps of a little house 
which seemed all underground, for the steps 
went down instead of up, and it was impossible 
to see what kind of dwelling it was, for green 
lawns covered its roof, and the chimneys poked 
right up out of the grass. Green lawns sur- 
rounded it also, and beyond them a circle of 
curious houses and a tall gate. The walls of 
the houses linked with each other so as to com- 
pletely encircle the court, and Eileen won- 
dered how she and the Word Children had ever 
got in. 

Right up the steps, pitter patter, came a 
little old lady, and Eileen somehow knew she 
was very old, although a great flaring veil of 
gold obscured her head, and although she 
skipped the last step. Flinging off her veil, 
there she was, just as the Words had said, gar- 
ments of goblin-blue cobwebs, entangled with 
dewdrops, and a silvery crown of hair, and the 
spectacles, and the darning bag, one stocking 
threaded over one hand already as if she had 
been interrupted at work, and a great pocket 
which might contain goodies, 
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“I’m very glad to see you,” she cried, and 
she laughed merrily. “Can you possibly all 
belong to me? It’s so long since I’ve seen you 
that I hardly recognize you. What can 
Grandmother Indo-European do for you, my 
children?” 

“What a great name for such a little 
woman!” thought Eileen. “I wonder has it a 
hyphen,” but she was afraid to ask. 

“We came to see,” spoke up Blighty, “if 
any of the old Word People had left a leg be- 
hind them.” 

“A leg!” cried Grandmother Indo-EKuro- 
pean, and she laughed heartily. “A leg! 
Bless my heart, whatever would you want with 
a left-over leg, child?” 

“It’s for Crazy,” said Blighty. “Crazy 
lost his leg, and it’s very hard for him to do 
without it. We’re trying to get him one. But 
it seems dreadfully difficult.” 

“Well! Well!” said the little old lady very 
sympathetically. ‘Now perhaps we may have 
one. What with the terrible mixing that went 
on in the Great War, and after it, I wouldn’t 
be surprised to find several of the Words had 
got brokenup. Letmesee. I'll call the Chil- 
dren and you can ask them yourself. I don’t 
seem to remember this little fellow,” she said 
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suddenly, looking straight at Blighty. 
“Surely he’s a new Word.” 

Poor Blighty flung himself at her feet. 
“I’m not a Word at all yet,” he cried. “I was 
born in the War. But I’m a perfectly good 
person. Please, please, don’t let them throw 
me out. I think I must have relatives some- 
where. Perhaps they'll turn up some day. 
Please, please give me time to find them. I’m 
Blighty.” 

And all the little Word People got down on 
their knees and they cried, “Please, please don’t 
throw him out! He’s Blighty.” 

“Well,” said Grandmother Indo-European, 
“we'll think about it. You had a very good 
record in the War, I’m told. But anyhow I 
have very little to do with it nowadays. Don’t 
be silly. Get up! Of course I couldn’t pos- 
sibly take in all the little horrors that come beg- 
ging to get in. But if you’re a good Word 
you'll stay. So don’t worry about it. If 
you're thrown out, it will probably be all your 
own fault. Who’s this? Don’t tell me that’s 
a Word?’ She was looking now at Eileen 
with her sharp little eyes. 

Eileen herself wished the lawn grass was 
higher so that she could sink into it out of sight. 
But it was all cropped velvety close, 
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X stepped forward, and even he sounded 
just a trifle timid. “It’s Miss Eileen, only 
Miss Eileen from the Schoolroom. I brought 
her. She’s come here to meet us. I did think 
it wouldn’t hurt a few of them to know us 
better.” 

“Hm!” muttered the Little-Old-Grand- 
mother-of-Words. “I’m not at all eager to 
start too much interest with schoolroom folk. 
They’re always bothering themselves over my 
affairs, and they never think alike by any 
chance, no two of them. A lot of foolish ideas 
they’re always digging up. But it is a relief 
to find I’m not the mother of you, my child. I 
don’t think you’re a proper Word at all. 
You’re much too tall. You're quite out of 
proportion. However, you and Blighty may 
stay as long as you wish. I who have adopted 
stray waifs of every nation, Egyptian and Jap- 
anee, Malay, Mongol, and Hawaiian, Kaffir, 
Caucasian and American, what do I care? 
Etymology, where are you? Summon my eld- 
est son.” 

A quite pretentious figure now disengaged 
itself from a pile of small mosaic blocks and 
came forward. She was a Greek woman, and 
she seemed to be laying a stone flower bed of 
wonderful colors. 
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“Whatever are you making?’ inquired 
Eileen boldly. 

Etymology just looked at her patiently and 
then moved away toward one of the doorways. 

“She’s trying to see how many there are,” 
said the Little-Old-Grandmother. “Every 
little stone of black marble is a native Greek 
Word Child that I’ve taken into my fold; the 
gold stones are the Norman, French and the 
Latins; the milky stones are the little Anglo- 
Saxon Words, and the rainbow ambers and 
scarlets and sapphire blues and corals are the 
little wandering foreigners who don’t really 
belong to me, but whom I’m adopting every 
day. Don’t you think the jades are very beau- 
tiful? Etymology puts in a stone for every 
new Child who is born or adopted in my Do- 
minions. The pattern grows bigger every 
daven 

“Thump! Rump!” Etymology was knock- 
ing at the first door. It was a strange-looking 
house like an Indian Pagoda. Nobody an- 
swered—in that house. But out of the house 
next door popped an old woman. She looked 
as if she might have been a giant once, but now 
had grown shrunken though not feeble. 

“Good morning, Armenian,” cried Grand- 
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mother Indo-European. “What’s wrong next 
door?” 

Armenian promptly began to babble in a 
strange language. 

“What does she say?” demanded all the lit- 
tle Words. 

“She thinks somebody is ill,” said the old 
lady. “Sanskrit and Persian have not been 
seen around for some time. I think we won’t 
disturb them.” 

“I wonder have they got the Flu?” sug- 
gested Eileen. 

“TI do wish,” snorted X in a loud whisper, 
“you'd not keep sending Words to Slangville 
the way you do. It’s very unkind.” 

Armenian was now about to return to 
her house, but Grandmother Indo-European 
stopped her. “The children,” she said, “are 
looking for a cast-off leg for a child that has 
lost his. I thought you might have some rem- 
nants of Words left.” 

Armenian looked very solemn. Then again 
she babbled away in her own tongue. 

“What does she say?” demanded all the lit- 
tle Words inquisitively. 

“She says,” translated the Little-Old-Grand- 
mother, “they’ve had a hard time during the 
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War and will have to do some patching them- 
selves. So she couldn’t part with any of the 
bits of Words if she did have them. Knock at 
the next door, Etymology.” 

This was a very beautiful structure, with a 
long row of great pillars across the front. 
When this door swung back it seemed to open 
into complete emptiness. A dull light shone 
in from above, and when they were well inside 
there seemed to be nothing but a great crystal 
ball in the center. When Etymology flooded 
in some golden sunlight through one of the high 
shuttered windows which appeared to have been 
closed a long time, Eileen saw in the heart of 
the ball one of the most beautiful gold and roses 
princesses she had ever seen. She lay still and 
cold as marble, like a Sleeping-Beauty Prin- 
cess. 

Grandmother Indo-European looked at her 
with great sadness. “Still sleeping,” she said. 
“Still sleeping. ‘The most beautiful of all my 
children, and fast asleep for long periods. 
That’s my second child, Greek. She will 
waken fully some day.” 

Just then there was the sound of chanting 
somewhere in the distance, like some one re- 
peating a beautiful poem. The princess 
stirred, shivered a little, and suddenly opened 
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her eyes and sat up. Then she slowly got to 
her feet, and stepped out. 

“It wasn’t glass, after all,” said Eileen. But 
nobody paid any attention to her. 

At once, the Little-Old-Grandmother began 
to talk to her in her own tongue, and presently 
Greek responded, and Eileen thought she had 
never heard such a beautiful voice, it flowed so 
evenly, and so richly. Then, while she was 
speaking she seemed to grow drowsy, and slip- 
ping into the crystal ball, dropped asleep again 
on the couch. 

“Nothing here,” said the Little-Old-Grand- 
mother softly. “Come! Knock at the next 
door, Etymology.” 

But as they passed out of the temple-like 
house a small child greeted them on the steps. 
But Grandmother Indo-European took little 
notice of her. ‘“Greek’s child,” she explained. 
“She may grow as beautiful as her mother, but 
I doubt it. Of course, you can’t always tell.” 

But there was no need to knock at the next 
door. It was wide open. ‘Two dirty little 
children were playing on the doorstep of a 
rather mean house. 

“Where’s your father?” demanded Grand- 
mother Indo-European. The children chat- 
tered gayly. 
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“What do they say?’ cried all the little 
Words. 

“They say,” said the Little-Old-Grand- 
mother, “that he’s gone to fight. And when 
he comes back he’ll bring them grapes and 
meat, and they’ll have a fine feast. 

‘Don’t go in,” she warned, as some of the 
Words moved to the steps. “If there was any- 
thing there, you’d never find it, the place is so 
disorderly. Look at his garden! Do you 
think he’d stay home and till it and raise his 
own food? Nothe! He'd sit around till they 
were starving and then he’d go off fighting and 
bring home the harvest of somebody else’s la- 
bors. My son, Albanian, only cares to fight. 
Let’s pass on. It makes me angry to see such 
wastefulness.” 

In contrast to this, the next house was a 
beautiful villa of wide proportions, set in a 
high walled garden dotted with statues cun- 
ningly niched in green; in the air the tinkle 
of fountains and the songs of beautiful birds. 
Out of the house came music and laughter and 
its wide windows seemed to radiate happiness. 
A. jolly old gentleman with curly hair, and 
round dark eyes, peeped at them through the 
portal and then let them in. 

“Now here’s a family for you,” cried Grand- 
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mother Indo-European joyously. “Would 
you think I was a great grandmother?” 

“Hello, mother,” cried the little man, hug- 
ging her merrily. At least, that’s what 
Blighty said he meant. It didn’t sound just 
like that. 

“Hello, my son! It’s good to see you, . 
Italie.” 

Away he babbled again, but Blighty kept 
telling them in an undertone what they said, 
so this is what they heard. Blighty seemed to 
have learned everything in the war. 

“Why don’t you come to see us oftener?”’ 

“Because it makes me feel what an old 
woman I am, when I see all your children, and 
your children’s children.” 

“And who might these be,” waving his hand 
toward the Children who had come with her. 
“Don’t tell me it’s a new generation.” 

“It is,’ sighed Grandmother Indo-EKuro- 
pean. “It sadly is.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Italic. “Dear, dear 
me! What are we coming to?” 

“They’re up here looking for an arm or a 
leg for somebody who has lost one.” 

“Oh ho!” rippled the little old man, before 
Blighty could correct her. “How very like 
them! Well! we’ve got several Austrian 
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arms lying round here. I suppose, now, you 
wouldn’t want them?” 

“Oh no!” cried Eileen, and she wondered why 
the little old man laughed so suddenly and so 
heartily. Then she thought how funny poor 
Crazy would look with three arms and one leg, 
instead of two of each. Perhaps the little old 
man had thought of it too. That was it. 

“Flow are your children?” asked the Little- 
Old-Grandmother. “Well, I’ve lost my two 
eldest, you know, Oscan and Umbrian.” 
Eileen thought, “What strange names they 
have,” but she didn’t say anything. “But 
Latin’s children are worth the whole bunch,” 
went on Italic. “Poor old gentleman he sleeps 
a lot like the rest of us, but he’s still quite 
chipper at times. Latin! Oh Latin!” he 
called and a stately gentleman came walking 
out of the house. 

“Look at him well,” whispered Blighty. 
“Tfe’s the father of all the Italian Word Peo- 
ple, and all the French Word People, and the 
Word People of the Spaniards, and the Word 
People of the Portuguese. Would you think 
he was so important?” 

Latin chattered away in his funny language, 
and then they all trooped into the house. It 
was very wonderful inside with carved stair- 
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ways, and crystal chandeliers, and mirrors and 
cut glass, and arched ceilings of old wood, 
marked with beautiful rosettes of blue and soft 
golds. Seated at an easel in a long room they 
came upon a young boy, buried in his dreams. 
One whole end of the room was a great window 
with a view of distant hills and cities, and one 
side held a great pipe organ, and the other 
seemed to have the books of all the world. 
High up were trophies of many wars. 

“That’s French,” whispered Blighty, “the 
father of all the French Word People. He 
writes those great books, and he plays wonder- 
ful music and he paints pictures for the great 
galleries of the world. Ah! and here comes 
Spanish Language!” 

The twang of a guitar rang through the hall 
and Spanish Language came wandering in. 
He nodded to his Great-grandmother, but he 
seemed much too much absorbed in his own 
music to pay any attention to their inquiries. 
With a nod of the head he wandered out again. 

Then came the click clack of the castinets and 
a bundle of colored silk whirled in, dropping 
at Grandmother Indo-European’s feet. 

“Little Portuguese,” cried the old lady. 
“Merry as ever!” and she told her what they 
wanted. But Portuguese said if there were 
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any extra legs round they’d have used them 
long ago in the dance, and then she tripped 
away. 

X now led the way out on a balcony of an 
inner court where they could see a beautiful 
young boy diving into the sparkling waters of 
one of the fountains. Somebody somewhere 
behind the shrubs was tossing coins in the air 
and he was diving madly into the white marble 
fountain. Eileen would have liked to talk to 
him, but Grandmother Indo-European said, 
“That's Italian. He’s not such a child as he 
seems really. But he'll always be young at 
heart. Always lost in what he is doing, if it’s 
pictures or battles or just being a boy. If 
he’d found it he would have run to me with it, 
child hearted as he is. Let us go.” 

So they all wandered out of the beautiful 
villa again, and there were only three strange 
houses left. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Eileen. “I don’t believe 
we are going to get it here either.” But 
Blighty frowned at her very severely. 

The next house was still different. ~A simple 
farm house stood inside a smail fence, with 
neat white curtains, and long rows of home 
made preserves and oatmeal cookies, hot out 
of the great ovens. X explained that Celtic 
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was the owner. Celtic at once ordered his 
little wife to bring them a plate of “praitie 
oaten” and then he summoned his five sons. 
They were all farmers too, tall and weather- 
beaten with seamy faces and sunburned hands. 
But they were very merry. And their blue 
eyes snapped when they talked. 3 

Eileen couldn’t understand a word of it. 
Each of the five seemed to speak in a different 
part of his throat, and at a different pace. 

“Why don’t they speak English!’ cried 
Eileen. “They look English!” 

But though she had said it to X, Grand- 
mother Indo-European had heard her and now 
turned round very swiftly. “They can,” she 
said. “They shall, but I’m afraid you won’t 
understand all of it even then. They talk a 
dialect. Here, Gaelic, I know you can speak 
in English as well. The little lady wishes to © 
know what you are saying.” 

“Sure,” said the black-haired one, and Eileen 
guessed at once that he was the father of all 
the Irish Word Children. “Sure now, pwat 
kind of a leg would ye be after lookin’ for?. Is 
it a bow leg, or a black leg, or the leg of a 
shillelagh? We’re after havin’ thim kinds all 
over the isle.” 

But before she could answer the round- 
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headed, sandy-haired one raised his head, and 
began very proudly. “’Tis a verra good idee, 
I think mysel’, gettin’ the wee bairnie a new 
leg. But, lassie, ye mon see the auld cantie, 
him that was the Kaiser, yell mind. I dinna 
ken mysel’, lassie, but they do tell, the Gordons, 
that he has naira a leg to stand upoon. That’s 
twa legs ye might have. I wadna doot ye’d 
find them lyin’ aboot in America, noo. They 
do tell the Americans be the gran’ laddies for 
the souvenaires.” 

“Oh!” cried Eileen. “He sounds just like 
old Jean, my nurse. She used to tell me min- 
strel stories. J wish he’d say some more.” 
But he didn’t. He didn’t seem very well 
pleased with her asking it. He just returned 
to his bagpipes, which he was mending, and 
from which he drew, every now and then, most 
terrible squeaks and rattles. None of the 
other three seemed inclined to talk. Breton 
and Manx and Welsh, as Blighty called them, 
were absorbed in a funny game they were play- 
ing with small pieces. 

“Cornish is gone, I suppose,” said Grand- 
mother Indo-European. 

Celtic nodded. “Yes, I’m afraid he won’t 
be back.” 

“Then I think,” said the Little Grand- 
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mother, “we had better move on. The chil- 
dren thank you for the cookies. Good-by.” 

Outside, Grandmother Indo-European 
paused and glanced at the next house. From 
inside came a terrible noise, groans and shrieks 
and fiendish laughter. Eileen shivered at the 
thought of entering. The Grandmother just 
listened a moment, then she said very firmly, 
“Don’t knock! Don’t enter! I don’t know 
what’s going on inside, and it’s better to let 
them work it out themselves. They might do 
something to you. Balto-Slavic has been hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble with her children.” 

A giant of a woman sat on the doorway next, 
and she looked as if she could lift a ton of 
wheat all by herself. 

“That’s Teutonic,’ X whispered softly. 
“She’s a giantess and most of her children are 
giants too. She was the baby of the family, 
but you wouldn’t think it, would you? Noth- 
ing of the baby about her, or any of her chil- 
dren. The tall woman on the balcony looking 
through the telescope is her daughter Scandi- 
navian. She’s the mother of the Words who 
live in Iceland, and the Word People of 
Norway and the Danish and the Swedish 
Words.” 

“Poor old Teutonic,” said Blighty. “They 
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say she’s never been the same since she lost her 
eldest son, Gothic.” 

“T want to see the twins,’ piped Glitter 
unexpectedly. Everybody turned and looked 
at her. Poor Glitter blushed hotly and sub- 
sided at once into the background. Eileen had 
noticed that all the Words, even X, seemed 
very shy before Grandmother Indo-European. 

“Who are the twins?” Eileen demanded. 
She wasn’t going to be afraid of any old Word 
Person! 

“There’s High German and Low German, 
her children, but High German is an Ogre.” 

“A what?’ said Eileen. 

“A terrible person. They’re so different 
you’d never think they were brothers even,” 
whispered Blighty. “But just you let me see 
that big brute trampling on something small. 
I'll settle him.” 

“Blighty,” said X severely. “You'd better 
go out on the lawn by yourself. This isn’t 
your quarrel. You'd better go.” 

To Eileen’s disappointment Blighty went. 
But the Little-Old-Grandmother seemed glad. 

Then a great stamping and hammering was 
heard and High German stalked in. He was 
a giant like his mother, with a very overbearing 
manner, but without his mother’s great strength 
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and if any one got under his huge feet, he 
promptly trampled him down. 

Grandmother Indo-European looked him 
over, and then she said, “How many little chil- 
dren have you killed to-day?” 

He babbled away like the rest, but the Little- 
Old-Grandmother stopped him at once. 
“Speak English,” she said. ‘You can and you 
shall.” 

So he answered rather sulkily, “Ten! I now 
go to killsome more. We want no idlers here. 
Tf they can’t help to make my language great, 
let them go! Who cares!” and he twirled his 
mustache defiantly. Fortunately then he 
tramped on his way. 

“He kills them with overwork,” whispered 
X. “There’s no child labor law in High Ger- 
man’s Wordland. And he kills his own chil- 
dren. He makes them work overtime. 
There’s Telescope now. When that instru- 
ment was invented, High German didn’t go 
to the Greeks, as you did, and get a fine strong 
new Word and adopt it. He took two of his 
little Words who were working all they could, 
and he put them together, and they didn’t like 
each other at all. He married them, Far and 
Glass, and he called it ‘Farglass.’ Poor little 
Words! And when Telegram came into the 
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language he used Far again, gave her another 
job to do, and he called it ‘Farwriting.’ And 
he made ‘Fingerhat,’ and ‘Handshoe’ do the 
work of Thimble and Glove. And when they 
needed a name for a Society of Players on the 
Turkish Bagpipes, he just gathered every kind 
of a Word into use and he called it Konstantino- 
plerdudelsack pfeiffer gesellschafts unter stutz- 
ungsverein, working a lot of poor Children to 
death in a monstrosity like that. It’s crim- 
inal!” 

“Well he may be my own uncle,” whispered 
a Child called Breakfast, “but I hate him 
worse than Coffee when he’s bad.” 

“Tell her about his twin,” whispered Glitter. 
“He’s our father and a wonderful man. Gen- 
tle and kind, everybody loves Low German. 
Grandmother Indo-European loves him too.” 

“Tm afraid,” said X, and he spoke very loud 
again. ““We’ll have to be getting away. 
There really doesn’t seem to be any help here. 
Good-by, Little-Old-Grandmother-of-W ords. 
Thank you very much for all you tried to do. 
You did your best.” 

The Little-Old-Grandmother smiled at X, 
but she seemed sorry to have them go. Stoop- 
ing she kissed Eileen good-by. “My dear, I 
do believe you’d make a very nice Word Child 
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after all,” which frightened Kileen very much 
and she was glad they were going. 

“Good-by, little Words,” continued the little 
Grandmother. “Come again. Bring them 
back, X. Please all of you save poor Crazy’s 
life, if you can. I am very fond of him. I 
wouldn’t like him to go to sleep. Good-by! 
Good-by!” 

The gate swung open. The little Words 
passed through. 

Eileen heaved a sigh as the gates clanged 
behind them, and all the little Word People 
sighed too. They had found nothing for all 
their travels. 
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ELL,” said Blighty with great 
cheerfulness. “What’ll we do 
now? Who’s got the best idea in 


the crowd?’ It seemed as if he wanted to get 
them thinking of something else before they 
got too down-hearted. “Let’s go to the 
Giants!” he concluded. 

“No! No! No!” cried all the little Words 
in a panic, and Mother Glow said, “Don’t get 
them! Don’t get them whatever you do! 
They tramp round here at such a pace, they 
always trample somebody down. ‘'They’re 
killing the little old Words off very fast.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Advertise. And they all 
turned in his direction. “Here comes Justice 
and Chancellor. Now they’ll help us out.” 

Eileen looked up very much interested and 
sure enough there were two people coming over 
the hill. One was very tall and carried swing- 


ing scales. The other was very flat. He 
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seemed to be almost on his hands and knees. 
He wore a gown with a long scarlet stole. 

“Good morning,” said Blighty. As they 
got nearer, Hileen was surprised to find that 
the creeper was very strange indeed. 

“Why, he’s only a fat old crab,” she cried. 

“Of course he is,” whispered Blighty, “but 
don’t talk so loud, you’ll offend him. He’s 
only a crab but he’s touchy.” 

“That’s Chancellor,’ continued Blighty 
aloud, “and the tall one’s Justice who ‘tells 
truth. We ought to find out something now.” 

“It’s very funny his being a crab,” said 
Eileen. 

“Not at all,” said X. “The old Chancellor 
sat behind a lattice, all criss-cross, which re- 
minded the silly people of crab’s feet, so they 
called him Chancellor from an old word mean- 
ing Crab in Latin. And now some people 
don’t believe it at all. But that’s their own 
fault. It isn’t mine. I had nothing at all 
to do with it, I couldn’t help it if I would,” 
and X seemed to be getting taller and angrier 
every minute, until he suddenly discovered that 
Chancellor and Justice had crept right up to 
them. Then he came down to earth again. 

So they promptly crowded round and told 
their troubles but they needn’t have done it, 
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for by now everybody through the length and 
breadth of the land seemed to know what they 
were after. 

“First,” said Justice. “You must find 
Scepter. He was associated with Serpent in 
the last Coronation; there’s always a serpent 
somewhere on Scepter you know, and Serpent 
can creep in under things and he’s very sharp, 
and I think he might have told Scepter if he’d 
seen anything. Being a creeper he’s hard to 
find.” 

“Where does Scepter live?’ everybody cried 
in a breath. 

“I don’t know,” said Justice, and they all 
groaned; “but I think Magazine does,” he 
hastened to add. “As it was the last Corona- 
tion anybody living expected to see, Magazine 
has it all preserved carefully. You had better 
take Chancellor along with you. He can creep 
under things like Serpent though he isn’t nearly 
as bright. I think you will be successful. It 
is very reasonable that you should be. Good— 
good afternoon!” And Justice strode off. 
He was needed very urgently by Court, 
Blighty said. 

“Now where is Magazine?” began Eileen. 
But without thinking what direction, they all 
started off again. 
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“You see,” panted Advertise in her ear, “he’s 
liable to be on any corner. He usually takes 
a rest as he goes.” 

“Well,” said Gloom, presently. “At this 
rate we won’t get there to-night.” 

And everybody began to notice that they 
weren't running any more. ‘They were creep- 
ing along. They were keeping pace with 
Chancellor. 

“T can’t help going so slowly,” said Chan- 
cellor meekly. “I usually take a trolley, but 
I don’t see one anywhere.” 

“Here,” said X, and he picked him up, took 
two steps and turned to Eileen. “Now it’s 
your turn.” 

“Oh no, no, no! I couldn’t,’ Eileen 
shrieked. 

“YT couldn’t possibly hurt you, little girl,” 
said Chancellor. But Eileen didn’t like the 
look of his big claws. 

“Tl take him,” said Blighty obligingly. 
“What’s that noise?” 

They all stopped and listened, and then they 
ran pell-mell again round one corner after 
another until,—they came bump up against 
Magazine, and they nearly knocked him 
over. 
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“Oh! Oh! OH!” cried everybody in a breath, 
except Eileen. She said very politely and 
properly— 

“Good afternoon.” 

“Good Night!” said Magazine. 

“Now I wonder how they tell,” thought 
Eileen, “when it’s night and when it’s morning. 
It looks just the same all the time.” But she 
couldn’t help noticing that Magazine looked 
very comfortable, sitting in the middle of the 
road, with all his windows wide open. For 
Magazine had doors and windows all over him. 
He was as big as a Chinese God and was very 
much the strangest person Eileen had ever seen. 
Through the windows she could see silk lamp- 
shades, and purple soup tureens, and rainbow 
balls, and rose colored canary birds, and yards 
and yards of silk, and giant picture books, 
and golden spoons. And—you—went—in- 
side of him! It took Eileen as much as two 
minutes to get used to that. In his right knee, 
as he sat Indian fashion, there was a door, and 
stairs ran up all over the outside of him. On 
top of his body was a solemn brown face with 
a turban of many colors, mostly brilliant red, 
and: vivid green. 

os do you do,’ began Chancellor. 
“We— 
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But Magazine promptly growled, “You’re 
off your trolley.” 

“Well who wouldn’t be in this neighbor- 
hood!” snorted little Chancellor, and he was 
greatly offended. 

“Have you seen Scepter?” they all cried at 
once. 

Magazine rolled his great head. “He’s up 
aloft, painting the house red,” he said. 

“IT see him! I see him!” screamed little 
Gloom. “There in the top window.” 

“Here,” cried Blighty. “I’m going up to 
ask Scepter if he knows anything about Crazy’s 
leg. You take Chancellor. I won’t be long.” 

“But he’s too heavy,” Kileen began to object. 
But when she found herself with the horrid 
old crab held fast in her arms, she was surprised 
to find him suddenly shrunken to a very con- 
venient size. She held him at arm’s length 
while they all went pell-mell up the front steps 
of Magazine—all but a fat Word, little Merry 
who remained very gallantly to keep her com- 
pany. 

“You don’t need to hold me now, if you don’t 
want to,” said Chancellor with great dignity. 
“And I won’t bite you.” 

“Oh,” cried Eileen. “Thank you very 
much,” and promptly dropped him so he almost 
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broke his shell. “Oh, I’m very sorry, indeed 
I am,” she apologized, but he didn’t seem to 
mind very much. 

But Magazine rolled his head gayly, and 
“W ouldn’t that make you smile!” he muttered. 

Eileen looked at him furiously and then she 
turned her back on him. “You mustn’t mind 
him,” she said to Chancellor. ‘“He’s very com- 
mon. He talks nothing but slang.” 

“IT don’t,’ said Chancellor promptly, with 
great condescension, “I don’t; poor fellow, 
it’s hardly his fault. He has to be up to date, 
you know.” And he looked at Magazine slyly 
out of the corner of his eye, but Magazine had 
gone sound asleep, and wouldn’t have heard 
if they’d shouted. For him it was a past issue. 

“Dear me,” said Eileen, as she too looked at 
Magazine, and then she gave her whole atten- 
tion to Chancellor. “You're different, oh, 
very different from what I expected,” she said. 
“T always thought the Lord High Chancellor 
was a terrible personage.” 

Chancellor nodded. “I ama personage. I 
am indeed. You ought to see me with them. 
The effect is very wonderful. It really 
changes me entirely. I—I belong to the aris- 
tocracy you know. You've heard of William 
the Conqueror, haven’t you?” 
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“Ye-es,” said Kileen and she did hope he 
wasn’t going to tell her a lot of history. Then 
she suddenly thought if she could only say it 
all and say it fast, perhaps he wouldn’t find 
anything left to say, so she rattled it off, “Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was a Norman, and he came 
to England, and he conquered it all in 1066— 
and I’ve always hated him!” 

“You're a very pert child,” said Chancellor 
severely and he wiggled his claws very sug- 
gestively. Eileen at once decided to keep very 
still and listen as hard as she could till Blighty 
came _ back. 

“Now you know,” Chancellor continued, 
“You ought to think a great deal of William. 
You ought to.” Ejleen did wish he wouldn’t 
keep moving his claws nearer and nearer. It 
made her feel very uncomfortable. “He did 
a great deal for Mother English Language. 
He brought me over. Yes, my dear! She 
had only very common ordinary children until 
I came,—and my friends and relatives. 

“There was Battle now, and Chivalry, and 
Trumpet, and Lance, and Standard, and all 
the terms of the tournament days, all the gay 
spirited, sportive words. You didn’t have 
Forest till William came, or Court or Justice, 
or Bible, or Title, or any Dignity, or Duke or 
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Marquis, or Mayor, or any Peers. All the 
people of pomp and splendor came over with 
William. Yow were nothing but a nation of 
farmers and sailors, before his time.” 
“Humph!” grunted Merry suddenly and he 
was very indignant. “The people like us a 
lot better than they ever did you. They’ve 
kept us ever since. We’re a lot older than you. 
The children don’t know half of you at all. 
But all the children of every age have loved 
Bread and Corn, and Fir, and Berry and 
Mother and Father and Sister and Home.” 
“Of course, of course,” Chancellor said, as 
if to smooth things over, “Children have very 
childish ideas. That’s what I say, all the com- 
mon words like Plow and Rake and Boat and 
Oar and Sail, they’re all Anglo-Saxons, they’re 
the workers of the nation. But there’s only 
one Frenchman in the whole sea service of the 
olden days. That’s Prow. Prow isa Norman 
Frenchman. Prow had nothing to do but 
gaze on the lands that were to be conquered.” 
“But I like the little Anglo-Saxon Words,” 
said Eileen and she put her arm round Merry, 
who seemed very glad indeed. 
“Of course you do! Everybody likes Bed 
and Knife and Pot and little people like them, 
but how’d you like to do without Theater, and 
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Treasure, and Chapel and Justice and Porti- 
éres? How’d you like to eat Pig at the table? 
Or Ox? Wouldn’t it sound funny to hear 
your mother say, ‘Eileen dear, please pass me 
the Ox.’ ‘Will you have some Calf? ‘Do 
taste the Sheep, it is very good indeed.’ ”’ 

“But that wouldn’t sound right,” said 
Eileen. 

“That's just it. It wouldn’t. That’s what 
the Normans thought. Ox was all right in 
the field or in the barn, and so was Calf and 
Sheep and Pig, where the Anglo-Saxons 
could feed them and take care of them—but— 
when they brought them to the castle to the 
Chef to be cooked, they had to have different 
names.” 

“That!” cried Merry, and he sounded very 
wrathy. “That’s all wrong. I don’t know 
why but I’m sure it iss A man named Sir 
Walter Scott started that. But I do know 
when they came to write the Prayer Book they 
had to have us in too, didn’t they? Doesn’t 
it say,—“The Scripture moveth us in sundry 
places to acknowledge and confess our mani- 
fold sins and wickednesses,’ and that we should 
not ‘dissemble nor cloke them before the face 
of Almighty God our Heavenly Father’; and 
I forget the rest but it goes on about ‘assembled 
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and met together.’ And there you are. Ack- 
nowledge, he’s a fine old Anglo-Saxon, and 
Confess was Norman French, and it’s the same 
way with Met Together and Assembled, and 
with Cloke and Dissemble. You may think 
you look the prettiest but people love us a 
lot better. I can tell you that, and we’re in 
all the Parades, all of them.” 

“That’s all very interesting,” said Eileen 
politely, although she did wish Blighty would 
hurry back. 

“Yes,” said Merry, “And when it’s bedtime 
and the house is all very quiet and you kneel 
at mother’s knee and you say ‘Our Father, 
which art in Heaven,’ you’re calling all the 
little Anglo-Saxon Words into being.” 

“All very true! All very true!” began 
Chancellor. Eileen got up and looked anx- 
iously at Magazine, but there was no sign of 
Blighty, and Magazine himself was snoring 
peacefully, his mouth wide open and his head 
lolling over. 

“Yes,” said Chancellor, “one of us was 
knighted. Made a Sir by a King once. It 
doesn’t seem possible, does it?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Kileen promptly, and 
she looked at him very sharply. 

“True,” said Chancellor, “nonetheless.” 
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“Which one was it?” asked Hileen. 

“The consort of Beef usually, Sirloin by 
name.” 

“Now I suppose,” said Eileen very slowly 
and scornfully, “you think that’s a joke.” 

“My dear!” said Chancellor lifting his claws 
in horror. “My dear, I assure you, it’s the 
solemn truth. It’s quite in common parlance. 
Charles the First did it, that unfortunate gen- 
tleman of the throne of England. Charles 
the First whipped out his sword over a merry 
meal, and he said to the fat, juicy roast, “I thee 
dub, Knight of the Realm, Sir Loin of Beef.’ ” 

“Well, I will look it up,” said Eileen. “But 
I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“My dear,.do look it up, do, but don’t—” 
But what he would have said nobody would 
ever know for at this moment there was a great 
scampering and scraping and a running down- 
stairs. X arrived first. 

“Was he telling you that old story about Sir 
Loin of Beef?’ said X promptly. 

“Yes, he was,” said Eileen and she wished 
the Words wouldn’t have this terrible habit 
of knowing what they hadn’t heard. 

“Don’t believe a word of it! Not one word! 
Why that fellow Sirloin was born, the old 
wretch, long before Charles the First was 
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thought of. He ought to be arrested spread- 
ing a story like that!” 

Blighty now came tumbling in. “Scepter 
doesn’t know a thing about it!” he said as he 
ruefully surveyed some red paint on his sleeve. 

Ejleen sighed as they slowly went down the 
steps of Magazine and all the little Word 
People sighed too. They had found nothing 
for all their travels. Then high above them 
a little voice cried, “I’m coming down! I’m 
coming down! Hold on to me, I’ve something 
to say.” 

It was Pen! 


THE VALLEY OF OBSOLETE 


IX 
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S Pen floated down near enough Eileen 
A caught him firmly. 
“What is it? What is it?’ de- 
manded Blighty. 

“T heard old Rumor humming away about 
something, as I passed over the village, and I 
listened.” 

“What did he say?” they all cried. 

“That the new child had something to do 
with it,” squeaked Pen. “That she,’ and he 
pointed straight at Eileen, “knows where it is.” 

Eileen was frightened, but she felt she had 
better put on a very bold face. 

“T don’t!” she exclaimed indignantly. “If 
I did I’d give it to Crazy at once! You know 
I would!” 

Pen scratched a little, meditatively, on 
EKileen’s hand. “That’s what they said,’ he 
answered. ‘Everybody thinks you must know 
something about it. I’m not responsible, you 


know. I just write down what people think.” 
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“Well,” said Eileen, and she told herself 
this new turn of affairs was not so serious after 
all, “I don’t know where it is. But let’s try 
to find out. Let’s go on looking. I’m sure 
well find it.” 

Suspicion had now worked his way to the 
front of the group and was looking darkly at 
Eileen. Then he raised his curved telescope 
and squinted at her. All the other Words 
‘pressed forward. eagerly. Suddenly Clair- 
voyant gave an alarming exclamation, as she 
stood with her head thrown back and her eyes 
closed. 

“T see it! Isee it! In a—dark pouch,” she 
murmured, — 

Eileen was becoming very nervous. Clair- 
voyant had a creepy way about her. “Pouches 
are always dark, aren’t they?” she said. 

“They are. Pouches are dark always!” 
chimed all the little Words immediately. And 
the question seemed to settle itself instantly to 
the satisfaction of everybody. 

“Well then,’ cried X. “Let's geton. The 
next stop is the Valley of Obsolete.” 

“The Valley of Obsolete!” repeated Eileen. 
X frowned at her. “That’s a funny name.” 

“It’s where the lost things go, my dear,” 
answered Mother Glow in her gentle tones. 
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“Then I suppose it’s full of pins and hand- 
kerchiefs,” said Eileen. : 

“It’s for the little sleepers,” said Mother 
Glow and she looked very sad as she explained. 
“When people stop using a Word, Lexy 
throws it out, and then old Obsolete takes it 
to his valley where it can rest forever, its work 
ended. The Words there aren’t dead, you 
know. If any one should use them or talk 
about them, they stir in their sleep and smile 
and sometimes—not very often—sometimes 
they come out and play. We each have a 
little house there, and we'll probably all go 
there some day, all except the slang children. 
They usually sleep in their own village when 
they don’t just disappear altogether and leave 
no trace. Nobody knows what becomes of 
them. But we, even when we’re gone, are 
remembered in Obsolete’s valley.” 

“How very sad,” said Kileen politely. 

“T’m glad you find it so,’ snapped X. “You 
send a great many of us there every year. 
Anybody would think you didn’t care a bit.” 

And all the little Word People looked at 
her reprovingly. “You’re nearly killing us, 
all the time,” continued X. LHaileen began to 
consider it very unfair that they should always 
blame her for it, but she decided not to argue 
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the point. Besides a little group of white 
buildings had suddenly come into view around 
a curve in the road. As they drew near, she 
noticed that they were set in neat rows and 
circles, and diamonds and strange figures on 
the hillside. Most of them were of glass and 
you could see the little Words inside lying 
like Greek in a kind of Lost Princess slumber. 
Some of the houses were very tall and thin,— 
steeple houses; some of them were low and 
broad, you could climb right on top of them. 
On each little doorway was a verse telling about 
the little girl or boy within. Such a lot seemed 
to be just children. 

“In loving memory of Skimble-Skamble!’ ” 
read Eileen. “Why, I never even heard of 
him.” 

“Them,” corrected X. “It’s twins!” 

“So it is,” said Eileen, peeping in at one of 
the windows, and seeing two children locked 
happily in each other’s arms. 

“I suppose it was before your time,” said 
Mother Glow. “It was about sixteen hundred 
and something. You're not two hundred years 
old yet, are you?” her tone was anxious. 

“Two hundred years!” shrieked Kileen. 
“Why—why I’m only ten!” 

Instantly all the little Words stood stock 
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still and stared at her. Complete amazement 
held them spellbound. 

“Ten years!” echoed a thin little Word 
Eileen hadn’t seen before. “Ten years! I 
wonder you can even talk.” 

“Now let me see,” began Investigate. 
“How many Parades are you in?” 

“I’m not a Word!” shrieked Eileen. “I’m 
not!” and she ran away from them all and be- 
gan to read the stones as fast as she could. 
But an awful thought had come to her. Sup- 
pose—suppose she was a Word! Suppose 
Lexy had christened her without her knowing 
it! 

But just then Blighty said, quite sharply, 
“Of course she isn’t a Word. Of course not! 
Don’t be rude, Plate. And don’t let us have 
any more nonsense anybody.” 

So with great happiness Eileen gave her- 
self up to inspecting the little stone houses, 
peeping in the windows and reading the door 
plates. Some of the doors seemed to be in 
the roof, and one had to climb up on top of 
them to see inside. But she read them all, 
running her fingers in and out of the lettering. 

“Sweet and humble, 


Meek and mild, 
Our Gleesome was a happy child.” 
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“T do think I should have liked him,” added 
Eileen, to herself. “Gleesome! He sounds 
like a nice person. I wonder why he went 
to sleep,” she added aloud. But none of the 
Words answered. 

The next was a very tall house, like a chim- 
ney, and the door was high and very narrow, 
with a brass handle. 


“Dispairful was an awful man, 
He saw no good in any plan. 
He lived quite happy with his wife, 
Until Old Mumps cut off his life.” 


she read. Beside it, in a lower house, the 
legend ran, 


“Now pay good heed 
If any deed, 
There should at once be done, 
Go do it now, 
Or perchance thou 
Like Makesport will become.” 


“There was a large family of them,” said 
X, trailing up to join the crowd rapidly gath- 
ering around Eileen. “Makeshift is still liv- 
ing, rather thin, poor chappie. But he makes 
himself a personage still.” 

The next house, made entirely of glass, 
said: 
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‘one of our happiest words ,I always thought, 
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“Cookies and Pasties, 
And Tartlets and Pies, 
Bread in the Oven 
Double high did rise, 
Before Biddie Bakester’s 
Early demise.” 


“Another member of a large family,” said 
a. 

“Yes,” said Mother Glow, “they kept 
Baker, and sent his poor wife to sleep. I can’t 
understand it. Bakester was one of our hap- 
piest Words, I always thought. And there’s 
Singer still alive, but Singster’s house is that 
one to the right. Almost the whole family of 
them sleeping here. Readster, Sewster, 
Hangster, Knitster, sent to sleep, all sent to 
sleep!” 

“By you!” snapped X. And once again all 
the Words looked at her severely. 

“Here’s a funny one,” cried Eileen to divert 
their attention. 

“Foolbold was a merry child 
Till he swallowed of a pin 


To prove he had a coat of tin, 
All the way inside of him.” 


Suddenly Eileen had an idea. She looked 
at them boldly. “Well I didn’t have anything 
to do with that, anyway. He sent himself to 
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sleep! It says so! I believe they all sent 
themselves to sleep, anyway.” 

But the Words only looked at her still more 
reproachfully and Mother Glow was very 
mournful. ‘“Foolhardy is still living,” said X. 
“Would you think it? Not half so nice and 
romantic a child!” 

The more doleful they got, the merrier grew 
Eileen, skipping around the houses, and chant- 
ing gayly the rhymes. 


“As Snudge is now, 
So may you be. 
Prepare yourself 
To follow he.” 


“That’s wrong!” announced Hileen. “It’s 
bad Grammar.” 

“You'd better be careful how you call 
Grammar bad,” said X. “He’sa very fine fel- 
low and knows his letters a great deal better 
than you do.” 

“Oh dear,” cried Eileen. “I wasn’t talking 
of him. I meant it.” 

“It has nothing to do with it,” snapped X. 
“You never mentioned him.” 

“But—I—” began Eileen feeling very 
mixed, 
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“Let's move,” said X. Instantly everybody 
moved away. 

“Listen to this, will you,” giggled Glitter, 
and Eileen peeped over her shoulder. 


“Mockingstock and Delightsome 
Went out to play one day, 
And both of them got put to sleep 
In ye merrie month of May. 


“And this— 


“He sleeps his last sleep, 
Disturb him not, 
Wantruth is better 
Dead than caught.” 


“What a great many there are,” said Eileen 
scrambling over three low ones, Killcourtesy, 
Mumblenews, and Trollylolly. There didn’t 
seem to be any paths now, and all the little 
houses were getting in the way. 

Kileen had been thinking of Crazy’s leg, but 
it didn’t seem a very likely place to find it. 
She was beginning to wish they could ask some 
one, when Blighty said— 

“Here comes Old Obsolete. We can ask 
him.” 

Eileen looked up to see a trembling old man 
with a long white beard, coming toward them, 
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with the help of a cane. Behind him was a 
ragged troop of tattery Word People, looking 
as old and as worn out as he. 

“How dreadful it must be to have to go with - 
him,” she said. But when the Words came 
nearer, they did not look sad after all. Each 
one found a waiting house and lay down con- 
tentedly and went to sleep. Obsolete then 
produced a hammer from a pocket and began 
to carve a name and a verse on each little 
house. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Eileen politely, 
as she watched him chiselling “W E A L.” 
“But can you tell us anything about Crazy’s 
lost leg?” 

Obsolete took out a great handkerchief and 
wiped his face and then he looked at her. 
“No,” he said, “I can’t.””> And he moved on to 
another house. 

Eileen turned away. “It isn’t a bit of use,” 
she grumbled. “I don’t believe it’s here. At 
least Obsolete doesn’t know anything about it. 
I do wish we could wake some of them up. 
They might know. Don’t they ever wake up? 
Mother Glow said they did.” 

“Of course they do,” cried Advertise, turning 
completely round, and all the little Words 
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turned round after him. “You could wake 
them up if you wanted to. You could!” 

“But how?” she demanded. 

“By using them,” said X. “Use the sleep- 
ing Words. Then all the other people would 
use them, and other people and then the Word 
Person will be revived. Lexy will take him 
back again. Use some of them. Use them 
now! Try it!” 

And all the Word People cried excitedly, 
bry. itl’ 

“But I never thought of it!” she objected. 

“Think of it now!” roared X. 

“Yes do, child,” said old Mother Glow. “I 
tell you it’s very sad indeed to get to my age 
and have to watch so many foreign children 
getting adopted while one’s own people are dy- 
ing by the score, much finer children, too, in 
many respects, than the ones they take in. 
Now if you would only call some one a Blabtale 
every day, you'd bring that fine sturdy Word 
to life again.” 

“But it isn’t nice to call people names,” cried 
Eileen. 

At once all the Word People looked at her 
in complete amazement. 


“A perfectly good Anglo-Saxon Word,” 
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snorted X, and Mother Glow sighed so heavily 
that Pen went floating right off the ground and 
was only brought back again by a firm pull 
from Eileen. — 

“Whatever made you say such a thing as 
that?” demanded X. “You’ve offended them 
all. We—we may have to go home.” 

Eileen was beginning to be frightened, they 
all looked at her so reproachfully, but just then 
Blighty spoke— 

“There’s the Giants—” he began. 

“Oh no, no!” cried all the little Words in 
terror. “We wouldn’t dare go to them!” 

“And Eileen said: “How could it ever get 
there. It’s so little, I don’t see—” 

“Do you ever see anything!” snapped X 
rudely. 

But Blighty said, “Maybe you'll see when 
you get there. But you know we haven’t tried 
the Zoo!” 

“The Zoo! The Zoo!’ cried all the little 
Words. And Eileen said, “Oh, I’d love to 
see the Zoo,” and began to run, and instantly 
all the little Word People began to run too. 
Everybody wanted to see the Zoo, 
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EILEEN VISITS THE BOGIEMAN 


F all the funny places in that funny 
() land, the funniest was the Zoo. Of 
course Eileen expected to see big 
strong iron cages through which the animals 
poked inquisitive noses and roared at one 
fiercely. But this Zoo was an animal garden 
filled with strange colored living things which 
pranced and bounded about as they liked. 

Everywhere tacked to the trees were great 
signs reading, “Animals are requested not to 
feed on or annoy the visitors.” 

The Tiger came up at once and yawned in 
her face showing his great teeth and wiggling 
his claws. And when he turned sideways he 
had a long arrow painted down his coat which 
began at his nose and ended in his bushy tail. 

“He’s marked all wrong,” said Kileen 
promptly. “He should have stripes not ar- 
rows.” 

“Well whose fault is that?’ demanded X. 


“TI don’t know,” said Eileen, and she won- 
179 
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dered why X always seemed to suggest it was 
her fault. It wasn’t really fair. ‘“What’s 
that?” she demanded quickly. Wallowing in 
a low marshy place, was a great beast with the 
head of a horse and the body of a fish. As 
Eileen looked at him, he wiggled his fins at her, 
and lifted one eye. 

“That’s Hippopotamus, the river horse,” 
said X. “The animal beside him is Walrus. 
He’s a whale horse. Interesting, isn’t he?” 

“Well, he doesn’t look a bit like what he 
ought to,” grumbled Eileen. “His fat whale 
body is a lot too heavy for those spindly legs. 
He’s all wrong.” 

“T’m delighted you think so,” said X in a 
very patronizing tone. “I agree with you, 
but,” and he glared at her fiercely, “whose 
fault is that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Eileen, “and I do 
think it’s very unkind—” she began and 
stopped suddenly. ‘Goodness what’s that?” 
A series of grunts sounded from behind a high 
hedge which she could just see over by stand- 
ing on tip-toe. Inside was a strange animal 
with a snout like a pig, but much bigger. The 
ugly Word animal sniffed at her in a very 
terrifying fashion, laying his snout on the top 
of the hedge, and grunting frightfully. Eileen 
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jumped away as quickly as possible. “He— 
he doesn’t seem quite friendly,” she said. 

“He isn’t,” said X. “He’s extremely put 
out with you. Now why couldn’t you have 
given him a name of his own? I do think it 
was most unkind of you. You called him 
Hyena—which means pig-like, and pig-like 
he’s got to be.” 

To Eileen’s relief the Elephant came rol- 
licking up at this moment. He looked like 
an Elephant when he didn’t look like an Ox, 
which was when you looked at him frontwards, 
and saw his head. 

“He’s wrong, too, 
promptly. 

“Well, what would you expect?” said X. 
“You made him the grandson of Eleph the 
Hebrew Ox. He ought to resemble his par- 
ents, oughtn’t he?” 

“Oh dear, I suppose so,” cried Eileen. 
“But whatever in the world is that? It can’t 
be a cat although it does look like one.”” Eileen 
was watching the tallest, scrawniest, most 
spotted cat she ever saw; at least it looked like 
a cat, with legs as long as a horse’s, but long, 
sharp claws instead of hoofs; its body was 
arched into a hump which made it look like a 
giant croquet wicket, and its six-foot neck 
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ended in a most cat-like head. It opened its 
mouth and mewed in a surprisingly friendly 
manner. 

“Ts it—is it Giraffe?’ asked Kileen. ‘“He’s 
dreadfully thin, though. I’m afraid he doesn’t 
get enough to eat.” 

“Oh, yes he does. But it isn’t Giraffe. It’s 
Camelopard. You’re shoving him out with 
Giraffe. That’s what makes him so thin. 
He’s fading away. Whatever did you want 
a horrid Spaniard like Giraffe for when you 
had a fine animal like that?” 

“His legs look just like poppy stems,” said 
Eileen. “They’re awful.’ And then sud- 
denly she remembered what they’d come for. 
“Oh dear! We forgot to ask about Crazy’s 
leg. Have you seen it?” She addressed the 
Giraffe, but wished she hadn’t for at once it 
bent its long neck down and put its ugly face 
close to her’s. 

“What was that, my dear?” it inquired. 

“Have you seen Crazy’s leg?” Blighty asked. 

But all the animals replied together, “No, 
we haven’t seen Crazy’s leg. What’s hap- 
pened to it?” 

So leaving Blighty to explain, Eileen made 
friends with a strange little Word animal who 
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said his name was Squirrel. Eileen might have 
guessed it only for his funny tail. It ended 
in a red parasol which he waved picturesquely 
over his head. 

“Shady-tail,” he whispered, “that’s what I 
am. 
“Well,” interrupted X suddenly. “That 
settles it. We’ve got to try the Bogieman, I 
can see that. Which of you will question 
him?” 

At once all the little Word People began to 
shiver and shake fearfully, and Mother Glow 
said, “If any of the children have it, I’m sure 
he would know. They’d be certain to mumble 
about it in their sleep.” 

“Well!” queried X, and he looked at them 
severely. “Who’s going?” 

But instantly everybody began to make ex- 
cuses. Each one had something he simply had 
to do. 

Then Eileen looked at X as severely as he 
usually looked at her, and she demanded very 
boldly, “Why don’t you go yourself?” 

“I? cried X. “I? J question a Bogieman! 
Impossible! Why I am X, the Great Un- 
known Quantity! Ask aid from a child’s 
bogieman! Impossible! Absolutely!” 
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“Well,” she demanded more boldly still. 
“Tf you’re so dreadfully clever, why don’t you 
find Crazy’s leg yourself?” 

“Your manners—” shrieked X, “are sim- 
ply—” but that was all Eileen heard. It was 
all anybody heard, for his head had shot up 
so high, he was quite out of hearing. 

‘You shouldn’t have asked him that,” piped 
thin little Plate severely. 

“Well, never you mind,” soothed Blighty. 
“He’ll be coming down again in a minute or 
two. But I am afraid you'll have to go by 
yourself. It’s only a little way—if you begin 
at the right place. It’s just over there in the 
Dictionary House.” 

“But I can’t go ail alone!’ To go into 
Dictionary House alone! Why—why, Lexy 
might make her into a Word. 

“Now you know you really must,” insisted 
Blighty. “Id go but you see how itis. Lexy 
won't let me in at all. And they can’t go, 
because they all have something to do. Now 
the question isx—do you want to help Crazy 
find his leg?” 

“Yes—TI do,” said Eileen although she did 
feel a little doubtful, if it meant going into 
the Dictionary House and perhaps meeting 
Lexy. Then suddenly she felt very brave. 
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They all looked so frightened and rather funny. 
“TI believe you're all afraid—all but Blighty. 
That’s why you won't go. But I’m not afraid’ 
of any old Word Thing. I’m going,” and she 
started off, her knees going knock, knock in 
spite of her brave words. Inside was a hollow 
feeling. 

Away they went, presently coming upon a 
very strange house with windows like half 
moons, that started at the lower right hand 
corner and climbed to the upper left, like a 
flight of stairs. 

“TI never saw a house with such funny win- 
dows,” said Eileen. 

“You've seen this one hundreds of times,” 
said a familiarly growling voice, and Eileen 
knew that X was back again. She wished he 
hadn’t returned so soon. 

“It’s the place where all the Word Children 
register when they enter,” explained Blighty. 
“Fach one has a room there but they don’t 
stay in it very much. But—the Bogieman is 
‘always at home, and that’s the place to find 
him.” 

“TI suppose I'll just have to ask till I find 
out where he lives,” said Eileen. “It looks like 
a great hotel.” 

“But don’t go looking for him under that 
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name,” said X. “You'll never find him that 
way.” 

“Then who in the world will I ask for?” 
Eileen was beginning to think they were the 
most unreasonable people she had ever met. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” said X. And he 
didn’t seem at all troubled. 

And all the little Words echoed patly after 
him, ‘““We haven’t the least idea.” 

“Well of all the unreasonable, imprac- 
tical—” Eileen had heard Uncle Peter use 
those big words and she thought they sounded 
rather well, but she didn’t get any further. 
She wasn’t among the Words any more. X 
had thrown open the lowest window and very 
firmly shoved her in. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ Blighty’s voice followed 
her. “He’s only a children’s Bogieman. He 
wouldn’t hurt you for the world. Don’t be 
afraid!” 

“T won't,” said Eileen, but her knees went 
knock, knock. 

“T think it’s on the twenty-fifth floor,” said 
X, “but I’m not sure,” saying which, he banged 
the window down. 

And Eileen found herself ALONE—ALL 
ALON E—in Dictionary House. 

“The twenty-fifth floor,” said Eileen to her- 
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self. “It does seem a long way, but the first 
thing to do is to find the stairs.” And there 
they were, stretching up, and up, and up. So 
she began to climb, and she began to count. 
At first the flights were very short and very 
straight, and then they began to twist and 
turn, and some were very long; they seemed 
to get longer, the more she climbed, and it was 
all very dark and gloomy. No two flights 
were by any chance of the same length. 

The corridors which led off from them were 
very long and quite light, and two or three 
times Eileen stopped, but though she had lost 
all count she felt sure she had not reached the 
twenty-fifth yet, and she knew she must keep 
on. 

“The idea of coming to look for something,” 
she murmured, “and not know what you’re 
looking for! It’s too foolish,” and she started 
to go back again. Then she thought of all the 
little Words patiently looking up at her, 
through the windows, and she decided she had 
better go on. 

Presently the stairs stopped, and she found 
herself in a gallery of the main hall. Far 
down was the beginning of the great flight of 
stairs which climbed up to her and far beyond 
her head. It seemed to have no end. It was 
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very dark, and Eileen wished Mrs. Glow and 
her family were there. The hall seemed grim 
and fearful. The chimney, even at this dis- 
tance, yawned like the mouth of a huge an- 
imal. 

“Tt surely must be time to knock at one of 
the doors and inquire,” said Eileen to her- 
self. So she stopped at the top of one of the 
stairs and she knocked at the first door. 

No answer! Cab wasn’t at home. 

So she tried another farther down. No an- 
swer. Calabash was out, too. 

Then she tried Crawfish, although she felt 
he might be very disagreeable. Then Cream. 
No answer! Crony suggested a_ gentle, 
friendly person, so she tried him. No answer! 
Then Courtesy, and a thing called Cypsela 
because she hadn’t the least idea what that 
Word would look like, and she wanted to see. 

“No answer! They must be all away from 
home,” she told herself. It was dreadfully 
quiet and lonely. Once she opened a door and 
peaked inside. And growing bolder, she 
opened several. They were all alike. All 
empty! ‘They seemed to take their bed and 
clothes and everything, leaving no trace. 

Now she began to climb the main stairway 
again, and it was very dark, and every hallway 
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she passed seemed to lead down. “Attic,” 
cried Eileen. “They thought the Bogieman 
lived in the attic, but I think I must be getting 
near the cellar.” 

And all of a sudden came strange terrifying 
rumblings, and grumblings, and then a vast 
silence. But still Eileen kept bravely on. 
She felt she was going to meet some one soon. 
Then a sound of Tramp! Ramp! Kileen 
stopped, and she almost stopped breathing too. 
Her heart went rip! rack! and then it seemed 
to stop too. Her back got hot and cold, and 
her face felt damp. Tramp! Ramp! It was 
coming nearer! Perhaps—perhaps it was 
Lexy! Suppose it should be, and he should 
find her, her, Eileen, there alone, in Dictionary 
House and should CHRISTEN HER INTO 
A WORD! 

She would not run! She must not run! 
She kept saying it to herself over and over 
again. But her feet seemed to be slowly freez- 
ing to the floor. She couldn’t have run if she 
had tried to. 

Then a cold wind blew in, as if something 
had emerged from a damp cellar. Suddenly 
—suddenly something gripped her shoulder. 
A long shiver ran through her. She gave such 
a jump that it seemed as if her heart would 
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jump right out of her. But—it was only 
Educate. 

“Did I frighten you, my child? What’s the 
matter? Where are you going all alone? 
And where is X?” 

Eileen answered all his questions as best her 
trembling, chattering teeth would let her. 

“Very sad, very sad,” said Educate. “Were 
you expecting to find it here?” 

“Yes,” said Eileen. “We hoped to. They 
said the children took it and the Bogieman 
would know. Oh do you know who he is?” 

“Of course,” said Educate. “He’s Cocoa- 
nut, didn’t you know that? What a brave 
child you are!” 

“Cocoanut!” Hileen began to dance. “Why 
I love Cocoanut! It will be fun to meet him!’ 

Educate shook his head. “My dear, what 
you think words are, and what they really are, 
is a different matter. You've made us seem 
entirely different from what we are, you know. 
Now you see Cocoanut is a Portuguese, and 
Cocoa is an old Portuguese family which in 
English would be Bogie. Cocoanut is then 
the Bogieman of Wordland. All the Word 
Children are very much afraid of him. Of 
course, he’s only a children’s Bogieman, but 
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then you're a child, aren’t you? Do you think 
you're brave enough?” 

“T’ve got to be,” sighed Hileen. 

“My dear,” said Educate. “You should 
have been a Word. You have very nice qual- 
ities. Now run along. It’s down that flight 
of stairs, through a long passage, and round 
two turnings, and up another. You’ll know 
the room by the Jack O’ Lantern in the door- 
way. He keeps it to frighten the children. 
And remember—remember, he only frightens 
children. Good-by, my _ child.” Educate 
turned his back and walked away. 

So, very wobbly and very shaky, Eileen pro- 
ceeded down a flight of three steps, along the 
dark, dark hall, which grew darker and deeper 
as she neared a sharp turn. When she put her 
hand out, the walls seemed all damp, and the 
hall seemed to go down as if she were going 
deep into some great cellar in the earth. “I 
mustn’t turn back! I mustn’t turn back!” she 
said to herself. And when the way grew 
darker and darker, it was terrible indeed. 

But she went on. “Poor Crazy needs his 
leg,” she kept saying, and “Blighty would be 
very brave if he were here,” and when she came 
to the second turning, blacker and darker and 
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blacker than ever, and the walls damper and 
darker and damper than ever, something flew 
across her forehead, and she screamed—but 
she went on, on and on, until—all of a sudden, 
a hideous face grinned at her, right out of the 
darkness. But it was only the Jack O’ Lan- 
tern gleaming from the bottom of.a flight of 
stairs and she knew she was nearly there. 

It seemed the longest flight yet, but she kept 
on. But at last she reached the bottom, and 
hurried past the Jack O’ Lantern. A door 
was open! And there was a cave-like room, 
filled with a gray-green mist. Awful dancing 
shadows filled it. Across the center, a figure, 
wobbly and thin, so thin it looked like a sheet 
on a broom stick, and very tall, was drifting 
in mid-air, and there was a gray-green ghastly 
phosphorescence all over it. 

“Go away—go away—what do you want?” 
it moaned like wind through a window chink in 
the heart of a storm. 

“IT w-w-w-want the Bogieman!” stuttered 
poor frightened Kileen through her chattering 
teeth, her knees going knock! knock! knock! 

“Ha! Ah—ha!” shrieked the figure whirl- 
ing round in a Dervish dance. ‘‘Ah-ha! so that 
is what they call me. ME a Portuguese, a 
Bogieman!” 
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“OQh—no—I—wa—wa—want Co—co—co- 
coanut!” 

“Oh you do! And what would you with 
- him?” 

The figure gave a terrible laugh which re- 
echoed through the chamber like a violin bow 
running mad down a fiddle. Then he whirled 
in a Dervish dance that looked like yards and 
yards of long, trailing violet ribbon drifting 
through space. 

“Qh please, please do tell me where Crazy’s 
legis! He needs it—” 

Then Cocoanut did an even more surpris- 
ing thing. He became suddenly still. He 
seemed almost like a reai person. 

“That’s what you came for? Why didn’t 
you say that before? No, I don’t know any- 
thing about it. But if I find out anything 
about it, Pll let you know. It’s very awkward 
to have only one leg to stand on, and I'd hate 
_ to see him thrown out. Lexy would be sure 
to kill him, you know. Yow’re a brave child. 
I’m sorry I can’t help you. But wait—per- 
haps Laughter can. Have you tried her? 
Many a problem has been solved by Laughter. 
I’m sorry but all I can do is to send you to 
somebody else.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Eileen, “that’s all any- 
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body ever does.’ But before she could ask 
him anything else, she found herself in the cor- 
ridor again. It wasn’t dark this time, and she 
ran around two bends and down all the stairs 
to the little window at which she had entered. 
There was Blighty and all the little Words, 
patiently waiting, and Kileen did think they 
had finished what they had to do rather quickly. 

“Did he know?” they all demanded in a 
breath. 

So Eileen told them all about her adventure 
and Cocoanut’s idea that Laughter knew. 

“The very thing!’ shouted Blighty. 

“But where shall we find her?” asked Kileen. 
“Where does Laughter live?” 

Blighty seemed a trifle disturbed at this 
question. “It’s a pity he couldn’t have told 
you,” he said. 

But X broke in. “Not at all. That’s for 
us to find out,” and he turned to the other 
Words. “Anybody here know where Laugh- 
ter lives?” 

There was a clamor at once. 

“In the house of Grandmother Indo-Euro- 
pean,” piped Glitter. “I saw her there. 
We'll have to go back.” 

““She’s in the town,” said Plate, “and that’s 
nearer.” 
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“I saw her in Slangville,” Pajamas chimed 
in. 

“She was here a moment ago,” said Adver- 
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“Spoon would know,” wheezed a little voice 
of a very old Word Eileen had not seen for 
some time, but she recognized Breakfast. 
“When the children make a mirror of him, 
Laughter is never far off.” 

“Now will you all listen to me, please,” 
commanded X sternly. ‘“She’s wherever we 
find her. She’s an Echo Word, and she only 
comes when somebody laughs. All we have 
to do is to laugh. It’s very simple.” 

“Hee! Hee! Hee!” began Advertise right 
away. And instantly in the air came a ter- 
rible thing, half demon, half donkey and Kileen 
was glad when it faded right away. 

“Now don’t do that again,” shrieked X in a 
frenzy. “That wasn'ta laugh. It was a He- 
Haw. Somebody else laugh.” 

“Tee-hee-hee,” giggled Glitter. And again 
the poor misshapen donkey rose out of the air 
and blinked at them sadly. He seemed cha- 
grined when he found himself fading away 
into thin air. 

“Tf you can’t do anything better than Giggle, 
you better stay still too,” snorted X. “Laugh, 
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laugh, can’t you? Don’t you know a laugh 
when you hear one?” 

“T do! I do!” cried Plate, and he let out 
a terrible noise. An awful, long-necked crea- 
ture appeared now, scrawny and bow-legged, 
and Eileen gave a little shriek herself and in- 
stantly another one came, broad where he was 
narrow, and short where he was tall, and all 
queer looking and ridiculous, like a face in a 
spoon. 

“Hm!” growled X. “Shriek and Scream, 
those awful twins! Anybody would think 
you'd never laughed in your life, and some of 
you do nothing else when—when you're not 
wanted to.” 

Then everybody had a fresh try, all to- 
gether, and the air was filled with fearful crea- 
tures, bulging eyes, and long ears, and ragged 
hands, and crooked mouths, and they too looked 
like the things you see in a spoon. 

“Oh!” cried. poor “Kleen: “Stop! a Do: 
please stop!” 

X groaned. He commanded silence. 
“Think of something funny! Can’t you pos- 
sibly think of something funny? That’s the 
only way to do it!” 

But there was only an awful silence. Did 
you ever try thinking of something funny, feel 
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you had to think of something funny? You 
can’t do it! , 

Eileen couldn’t do it. Glitter couldn’t do 
- it. Mother Glow couldn’t do it. Advertise 
tried, and he couldn’t, and usually he could do 
anything. 

Silence reigned. 

Blighty got threateningly to his feet. 

“This isn’t getting us anywhere,” he said. 
“You said you saw her in the Dutch garden, 
Mother Glow.” 

“T did, Blighty.” 

“Then the place to go is there.” 

They started slowly. They were all getting 
tired. 

“T do wonder,” murmured old Mother Glow, 
“what could have happened to it. He never 
lost it so completely before.” 

“Perhaps it just walked off by itself, hip- 
pidy-hop,” said Plate. 

“Yes,” cried Glitter. She was always ex- 
citable. “Perhaps we'll find it sitting in 
Lexy’s lap. Just fancy a leg sitting down on 
itself—oh! on! OH!” and she went into peals 
of laughter. 

Everybody laughed without thinking. And 
there, right before them, stood a dancing, shim- 
mering figure with raindrops _ glittering 
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through her draperies, and drifting perfumes, 
and rainbow colors gleaming from her tas- 
selled shoes and silver fringe around her gar- 
ments. She opened her mouth, and she was 
going to say something—but—all the little 
Words got so interested they stopped laugh- 
ing and—she disappeared. 

“Laughter! Laughter!’ They stood stock- 
still, and they lifted their voices. It wasn’t 
any use. 

“Now,” said X in a passion. “Now, of all 
the idiots! Why didn’t you keep it up? 
What did you want to drive her away for; I 
know she knows. She looked as if she were 
going to say something.” 

“Well!” grumbled Glitter. “You were all 
just as bad. You all stopped too.” 

“I,” said X grandly, “ZI was getting ready to 
address her in the choicest words.” 

“You thought up that idea afterwards,” an- 
nounced Glitter boldly. 

“Didn't,” contradicted X. 

“Did,” insisted Glitter. 

And everybody was beginning to join in, 
they were so excited and tired, and Kileen 
thought they would all start pulling and tug- 
ging at each other’s hair, when—Blighty saved 
the day again by suddenly looking as if he had 
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a perfectly splendid idea. “I know where to 
look,” he cried. 

“Where? Where?” they all shouted, forget- 
ting their quarrel. 

“In a fountain!” he cried. 

“Hurrah!” all the little Word People lifted 
their voices with one accord. 

“Of course!” said X, and he sounded as if 
it was altogether his idea. 

And all the Words began running again as 
fast as they could, while Blighty shouted, “If 
you keep on going you'll get somewhere, that’s 
sure!” 

“It’s all very foolish!” said Eileen, standing 
stock-still, and then, afraid of being lost, she 
began to run too. 

Suddenly X stopped. “Listen!” he said. 
And they all stopped and listened very hard. 
Sure enough, there was the sound, very faint 
and far off, of water laughing over stones. 
Pell-mell they all tore off again straight 
through the woods; and the branches caught at 
Kileen’s hair, and the stumps and roots tripped 
her feet, but Plate and Blighty still gripped 
her hands and dragged her on. 

At last they came to a place where a tall fir 
hedge completely blocked their path. But not 
a Word stopped. Scraping and scrambling, 
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they tore through, and Eileen, feeling as if she 
had been badly slapped in the face, on the 
hands, over the back, round her legs, emerged 
gasping on the other side, bits of fir sticking 
fantastically in her hair. 

The Words, as suddenly as they had started, 
now sat down to take their breath. The trees 
made a complete circle and in the center was a 
tall rock of white granite. The top of it was 
cleft into two steeple-like points, and from the 
cleft, splashing and dashing, and burbling 
down over the rough sloping surface flowed a 
stream of crystal clear water. Reaching the. 
pool, some of it was drawn up again by the 
four stone frogs at the base and flew spouting 
away from their open mouths. 

Burbling down over the rock, it broke into 
laughing voices, and there hovering over it in 
a silver mist was Laughter herself. 

“Ask her!” all the little Words said. “You 
ask her!” And they shoved Eileen forward. 

“Laughter!” began Kileen. ‘Laughter, can 
you tell ” And she went as near the pool 
as she could. “Laughter x 

“Look out! Look out!” shrieked the Words, 
but it was too late. A hideous little creature 
sprang off the back of a frog and pushed 
Ejileen into the fountain. 
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Splash! Crash! Eileen went in. It wasn’t 
very deep. But Fountain was very angry, 
and she growled and grumbled and splashed 
and crashed over the stones, and Laughter was 
driven from home. 

But Blighty succeeded in grabbing the hid- 
eous creature who had done it, and shoving her 
hard—shoving her out through the prickly 
hedges. 

“She won’t bother us any more,” he said. 

“Ough! The hateful thing! Im all wet!” 
cried Eileen. 

“It was only old Scold. She’s always push- 
ing people into things. It’s her nature. But 
don’t be afraid. The water will dry up at 
once.” 

And to Kileen’s surprise, in this magical 
place it did! All her clothes dried just in a 
minute. 

“But Laughter is gone!’ wailed all the 
Words. 

“Hush! Everybody!” commanded X. And 
all the little Words were as still as if they were 
fishing for trout, and the fountain ceased its 
grumbling and its splashing and its dashing 
and it burbled laughing over the stones—and 
Laughter came back. 

“OQ Laughter! Laughter!” they all cried. 
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“What is it? What have you to tell us?’ 

When ‘Laughter spoke, her voice sounded 
like the rinka-dink-dink of rhyming chimes in 
a silvery set of bells. She chanted: 


A dancing, prancing Word Child 
(The puzzle puzzles me!) 
Went in to a jig-saw 
To see what he could see. 


A merry cherry Girl Child 
(The puzzle puzzled she) 

Was fitting in the pieces 
Piece to piece so carefully. 


She jiggled at the jig-saw 
(The puzzle puzzled her), 
She had no peace because a piece 
“T haven’t got, kind Sir.” 


The Word Child went to pieces, 
A piece of him was lost, 

'The Girl Child went a-hunting; 
They all got double-crossed. 


And herein lies the motto 

(Its meaning is quite true): 
Oh, never puzzle puzzles 

If the puzzle puzzles you! 


She finished her song with another rippling 
cascade of silvery tinkles, then stood silent, 
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with tiny drops of water glinting all over her, 
like a million diamonds. 

“That’s nothing but nonsense,’ 
scornfully. 

“Of course it’s nonsense,” said Laughter. 
“Tt’s the only kind of sense some people under- 
stand, nevertheless.” 

“The only kind of sense,” cried Eileen. 
“Why, it isn’t sense at all!” 

“Well, well!” gurgled Laughter. “I do be- 
lieve it’s a little girl. I thought you were a 
new Word, my dear. I really did. But ’'m 
glad you're not. You have such a horrid way 
of repeating everything that is said, just like 
Echo. Vm afraid you would have been like 
Echo, and she wouldn’t like that at all.” 

“Do you think you can help us find Crazy’s 
leg?” put in Eileen very hastily. 

“T’m afraid not,” said Laughter. ‘The best 
IT can do is to laugh, and it isn’t a laughing mat- 
ter. But you must go to Echo. She hears 
everything, but luckily she doesn’t repeat the 
half of what she hears, or she would be a sad 
gossip. She must have heard something about 
Crazy’s leg. If you want her to answer, you 
must take her in just the right way. And you 
must find that out for yourself.” 

With a whirl and a splash, Laughter disap- 
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said Eileen 
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peared in the dancing depths of her pool; but 
the silver drops continued to scatter far and 
wide, following the Words like a shower of 
silver hyacinth bells with their tinkly fairy 
rhythm. 

The Words had all stampeded again. 
Away they went, madly tearing along beside 
a little brook that flowed from Laughter’s pool, 
and chuckled to itself softly as it trickled over 
the pebbles. 

“IT wonder where the brook goes to,” panted 
Eileen. But everybody was too busy singing 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Kcho will know!” to pay 
the least attention to her. ; 

All at once the brook ended with a few last 
ripples and cascades, and emptied into the 
quietest, smoothest, bluest little lake that 
Eileen had ever seen or dreamed of, even in 
picture books. It lay between tree-clad hills, 
coated: with a green moss, like the softest, 
deepest, most shimmery sort of velvet, 
which extended to the water’s edge. Eileen 
thought nothing would be more delightful than 
to take off her shoes and stockings and dance, 
dance, dance in that deep, velvety moss. <All 
this time the Word People kept up their ex- 
cited shouting, and suddenly Eileen became 
aware of an answering chorus floating across 
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from the other side of the lake, faint but dis- 
tinct, and just as joyful: “Find Crazy’s le— 
g-g-g! Echo will—know-w-w-w-w-w!” It 
seemed as much of a surprise to the Words as 
it was to Eileen. They all stood stone still. 
But in the hush that followed, Eileen noticed 
that the shouting on the other side of the lake 
had stopped too. 

“It does sound as if somebody else was 
searching for it,” said Eileen. 

“Certainly not,” said X sharply, and Eileen 
wondered why he had stopped and listened too, 
if he was so positive. “Certainly not!” he re- 
peated. “It’s—it’s Echo! It is! She’s over 
there, across the lake, sending our own voices 
back to us. You can see her yourself if you 
take the trouble to look.” But Eileen noticed 
that he was squinting a good deal himself, as 
if he found it rather difficult to see. 

She looked again. Now she made out an 
elfin figure in flowing, rose-colored draperies, 
dancing and whirling in graceful motions, just 
as she had seen the older girls in school do in 
their Greek dances. Echo was in her bare feet, 
as Eileen had wished to be. As she danced 
she waved at them what looked like a silver 
racket. 

“What is it?” whispered Eileen. 
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“It’s a magic tennis racket,” whispered back 
Pajamas. “But it doesn’t send back balls. It 
sends back sounds. She has a wonderful 
serve. Watch her now. She'll send back 
whatever you say.” His voice had been get- 
ting louder and, sure enough, at that moment 
Echo waved her racket, batting vigorously, and 
“Send back whatever you say,” came Pajamas’ 
own words to him. 

“Hush!” commanded X ina fury. “If you 
wish to question her, don’t waste time on non- 
essentials,’ and Eileen wondered what they 
could be. “Keep to the point, I say.” So 
saying, X stretched himself out to the full 
length of his fish-pole joints and_ stalked 
through the excited crowd of Word People, 
stopping not till he reached the water’s edge. 
“Hello! Hello!’ he shouted, in a voice that 
seemed to come from his flat slippers. 

And “Hello! Hello!’ Echo answered back, 
a boisterous shout. 

“Crazy’s leg is lost!’ bawled X. “And 
Laughter said you would help us to find it!” 

“Crazy’s leg—lost—find it!” mocked Echo, 
in a thin little voice. 

Eileen thought this very ungracious. Then 
she remembered what Laughter had said. 
Running down to the lake shore, she boldly 
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faced X. He really had got small again, so it 
wasn't so terrifying. 

“You're simply spoiling everything. It’s 
quite all wrong to do it that way. Let me do 
it,” she commanded, and then as he seemed in- 
clined to grow tall again, she said as meekly as 
she could, “Please, X.” 

Instantly X seemed mollified. He sat down 
on a turtle, who was snoozing in the grass. 

Now Eileen called across as sweetly and as 
quietly as she could, “Echo, dear Echo! I 
know you want to help!” 

“Want to help!” answered Echo, as sweetly 
as Eileen had spoken. 

“We've looked everywhere, we’ve asked the 
Little-Old-Grandmother-of-Words, and the 
Zoo people, and the Bogieman, and, oh, ever so 
many others, and nobody knows a thing except 
old Rumor, and we can’t trust him!” 

“C—can’t trust him!” agreed Echo at once, 
with conviction. 

“So it’s like this, Echo dear,” concluded 
Fileen. “We want your advice. Shall we 
begin all over again, or shall we—shall we GO 
TO THE MOUNTAIN OF THE 
GIANTS?’ Eileen’s voice got very cour- 
ageous all of a sudden. And instantly the an- 
swer came winging back: 
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“GO TO THE MOUNTAIN OF THE 
GIANTS!” 

“Oh! on! OH!” groaned all the little 
Words, and they fell on their knees in the 
velvety grass in shivery silence. Not another 
Word spoke. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE GREEK 
AND LATIN GIANTS 


XI 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE GREEK 
AND LATIN GIANTS 


S Echo’s voice died away, Eileen 
A looked about at the shivering, shaking 
little Words. 

“That,” she announced, “is the third time we 
have been told we must go to the Giants. We 
had better go.” 

“You haven’t the least idea what you're talk- 
ing about,” said X. “You don’t know any- 
thing about it. It’s a very terrible place.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Eileen. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to go.” . 

“Well,” said Advertise, “if you are deter- 
mined to go, you'd better take Lexy. He’s 
the only one who can manage the Giants at 
all.” 

“And maybe he’ll turn you into a Word,” 
said Plate. 

And all the little Words looked at her and 
said, “Maybe he will,” and they didn’t seem 


very glad. 
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“Anyway, he’ll be very angry about Crazy’s 
leg,” said Glitter. “He'll throw him out, the 
horrid nuisance, that’s certain.” 

“Then we won’t go near him,” announced 
Eileen. “We won’t take him. I’m not go- 
ing to be made into a Word, and Crazy’s not 
going to be turned out. I’ve faced a Bogie- 
man. A few giants are nothing at all.” 

But although she started at once, she didn’t 
run any more and she noticed that the Words 
didn’t want to run either. At one of the cross 
roads they met Crazy hopping along on one 
leg and a bit of another. He insisted on com- 
ing with them, and delayed them dreadfully, 
because he would keep dropping pieces of him- 
self and they’d have to stop and pick them up. 

“It can’t really be such a dreadful place,” 
said Eileen encouragingly. “It can’t now, can 
it?” 

“They say so,” said Plate. “I don’t really 
know. I’ve never been there.” 

“T have,” piped Pajamas. “And whatever 
you do, watch out for their feet. Don’t get 
under them. ‘They may not mean it, but they 
do trample a lot of us to death every year. I 
hope they do it without knowing it.” 

“I hope so,” said Mother Glow, but she 
didn’t sound very hopeful. 
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Now Eileen became interested in a funny 
baby giant, whom she suddenly noticed sitting 
on a bowlder, just ahead of them. The baby 
giant insisted on staring at them very rudely. 
In a moment she got up, and stepped into the 
road, beginning to walk backwards, staring 
hard at them all the while. She was funny to 
look at, for although she was taller than a tele- 
graph pole, and bigger, much bigger than any 
grown-up Eileen had ever seen, she wore a 
lilac-colored pinafore and a sunbonnet. 

“If you don’t look out,” shouted Eileen, 
“you'll get a bad fall!” But the big little girl 
acted as if she hadn’t heard. 

“She should look where she’s going,” said 
Eileen, “instead of staring so inquisitively at 
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us. 

“Not at all,” jerked X. “Not at all.. She 
doesn’t care a bit about us.” — 

“Then what is she staring at? Can’t she 
walk frontwards?”? 

“Of course she can,” growled X. 

“Then why doesn’t she?’ persisted Hileen. 

“She can’t now,” explained Blighty pa- 
tiently. “She isn’t made that way. She has 
to face the sun, and when it’s in the east and 
she wants to walk west, she has to walk back- 
wards. That’s Heliotrope.” 
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“Tt must be very awkward to be made like 
that,” sighed Hileen. 

“Everything’s awkward at times,” snorted 
X. “It’s awkward to have feet in a crowded 
car; it’s awkward to have a head under low 
trees, it’s awkward to have y 

“Where does Heliotrope live?’ inquired 
Eileen abruptly. 

“Where we’re going,” said X, and shut his 
lips very tight. 

Then everything was very still for quite a 
while. A city was looming up before them, 
set on a mountain, and it seemed to have a city 
set on top of the city. At the base of the 
mountain their road ran through a great arch, 
and as Kileen looked, Heliotrope disappeared 
through it. As the little Word People drew 
nearer, they went slower and slower, until at 
last they almost stopped altogether. 

Poor little old Mother Glow was trembling 
very much. “I’m afraid of Radiate,” she whis- 
pered. “I believe he’s going to trample me 
Out 

“Whatever you do,” cautioned Advertise, 
in a gloomy voice, “watch out for their feet. 
Some of them bring them down very hard and 
sudden; I know, because they’re relatives of 
mine, and if you’re underneath—well, then 
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you're underneath. You’re gone. That’s the 
end of you!” he finished cheerfully. And all 
the little Words shivered and shook. 

“You have to watch every minute,” said 
Mother Glow. “There’s Nasturtium, he’s 
very rude, he wrings all the children’s noses, 
and ig 

“Stop that chattering,’ commanded X. 
Ejleen looked up to find the arch above them. 
Once inside, she forgot to be frightened for 
some time. The whole street was filled with 
giant play blocks, and the houses on either 
side, which had been made of them, seemed to 
have half tumbled down. It looked like a play 
city that had decided to fall to pieces and had 
stopped halfway. The only whole part seemed 
the city that was on top of the city which sat 
on the mountain. 

“Nothing could really drive down this 
street,” said Eileen aloud. “Even a bicycle 
would have to wiggle tremendously in and out 
among the blocks.” 

“Bicycle was born here,” announced X. 

But before Eileen could inquire where, all 
the little Words began to put their fingers on 
their lips and tiptoe very softly. Eileen saw 
two great things sticking up like gates by the 
side of the road, and she found they were the 
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feet of a giant, lying on his stomach by the 
highway. She was very glad he wasn’t stand- 
ing up because one would have had to get out 
of the road altogether to get out of the way of 
his feet. He was muttering to himself, mut- 
tering, muttering, “Ten hours to dark! Ten 
hours to dark!” 

“That,” whispered Blighty, “is Horoscope. 
He counts the hours. That’s how they know 
the time.” 

“Why don’t they have a clock?’ demanded 
Ejleen. 

“Clock lived in England,” said a new voice. 
“He wasn’t born yet.” 

“But he’s born now,” said Eileen. 


“Now isn’t then 
Which isn’t why 
Bells weren’t born 
Till Horoscope was high.” 


“T don’t see what bells have to do with it,” 
grumbled Eileen to the voice. 

“Same thing,” whispered Blighty. But X 
commanded sternly: “Hush!” 

They marched along now in silence for some 
time. Presently they passed a small hill by 
the roadside, and as Eileen looked at its round 
little top, suddenly a great head rose like a 
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morning sun behind it. Before they had got- 
ten over their fright, a body followed it, and a 
great giant leapt over it, landing right among 
them, scattering the poor little Word People 
hither and thither as they got out of the way of 
his feet. Poor Eileen managed to keep tight 
hold of X, who quieted everybody by shrieking 
at once, “Why, it’s old Apocalypse! He 
wouldn’t hurt a soul. Good morning, Apoc- 
alypse. How do you do?” 

Everybody came running back, when sud- 
denly a great wind blew them all up and down 
again like leavesinastorm. The poor old man 
had sneezed. 

“He’s the revealer of hidden things,” whis- 
pered Blighty. “Now we'll find out some- 
thing.” 

Apocalypse had two eyes as large as birth- 
day cakes, and they became fixed on Eileen. 
He didn’t say anything, and Eileen had a 
dreadful feeling that he was going to sneeze 
again. Then his voice boomed out like thun- 
der: 

“Denominate yonder specimen of human- 
ity!” 

X hurriedly introduced Eileen, and she 
couldn’t help noticing that he seemed a little in 
awe of the giant himself. But she made up her 
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mind that she wouldn’t be afraid like all the 
other little Word People, who shivered and 
shook, and she spoke up bravely: “We came 
to see if you know where Crazy’s leg is.” 

“Ah!” sighed Apocalypse, and even his fin- 
gers trembled with the internal convulsions his 
voice seemed to stir up in his body. “Ah! the 
Little-Old-Grandmother-of-Words _ interro- 
gated me concerning it on a previous occasion, 
but I regretted to have to apprize her that, in 
my various peregrinations, I had not had the 
felicity to discover the youth’s missing append- 
age.” 
“T did hope,” said X, and he seemed to un- 
derstand all the funny words Apocalypse used, 
“TI did hope you’d know something about it.” 

“During my nocturnal meanderings,” con- 
tinued Apocalypse, rumbling like the surf, “I 
have pondered it with extreme profundity, only 
to arrive at the derogatory conclusion that some 
of the generation now approaching adolescence 
out of the exuberance of their irrepressible jol- 
lifications have absconded with the aforesaid 
appendage.” 

“What terribly long Words!” said Eileen to 
Blighty. “Whatever does he mean?” 

“Well, you see,” whispered Blighty, “they 
hke to use their own people. And all the Lat- 
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in and Greek Words are inclined to be ponder- 
ous. He means he thinks a child took it, but 
that’s only nonsense. He’d better go to sleep 
again.” 

And to Eileen’s surprise, old Apocalypse 
roared, “I will!” and with a flying leap re- 
turned to his hiding place behind the hill. 

Presently the streets and the houses were 
left behind and they came out on a great plain 
which reached to the foot of the mountain. It 
did look a long way, but they had trudged 
across nearly half when X stopped abruptly. 
“Some one’s coming!” he announced. 

Tramp! Ramp! Somebody was coming 
with a great noise. 

“Maybe it’s Lexy,” cried Blighty. 

“It’s a Giant! I can see his head!” piped 
Plate. 

“It’s Perpendicular,’ said Advertise. 
“Scout says so. He’s been listening.” 

Kileen now discovered that Advertise had a 
new Word with him. But Scout instead of 
having a khaki hat, had a wide blue satin one 
with a long feather, and he had a blue satin suit 
and shoe buckles, and very nice manners. 

“You never can tell what they’ll look like,” 
said Eileen to herself. “I suppose Perpendic- 
ular will be as straight as a yard stick. But 
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you never can tell.’ And you never could. 
Perpendicular was a fat old man, rather merry, 
and with a pair of scales hung like a raincoat 
over his arm. With him came two frollicking 
little boy giants dressed exactly alike, and they 
certainly were twins. Each carried a great 
pen only—only one of them stood on his head 
all the time. 

“What makes him stand on his head?” Eileen 
demanded. 

“You do,” announced X. 

“But I don’t,” said Eileen indignantly. “I 
have nothing at all to do with it.” ; 

“Yes, you have. One’s Graphaphone, and 
the other’s Phonograph. Now!” 

“Well, which one is upside down?” queried 
Eileen. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” replied X. 

“Then how ” began Hileen, but Perpen- 
dicular was speaking and all the little Words 
said “Hush!” very severely. 

“Write down what I say as it sounds,” said 
Perpendicular, and the twins got their pens 
ready. “Crazy’s lost a leg,” he said, and they 
wrote busily, one of them standing on his head 
all the time. 

“Does he write upside down?” asked Eileen. 
But all the little Words glared at her again, 
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and Perpendicular stopped with his mouth 
open and glared at her too. 

But just then there came another sound of 
rumbling and grumbling, and everybody 
looked up. 

“The Giants! The Giants are coming!” 
shrieked Pajamas. “I can see them over the 
tops of the buildings. They’re coming down 


~ the mountain.” 


All the little Words began to shiver and 
shake. Everybody turned, and there, sure 
enough, marching down the hill, were the 
giants; you could see their tall shoulders loom- 
ing over the tops of the temples. 

“That’s Hippodrome, the tall one, and 
there’s Gymnasium, big as a house, and Atlas 
with the bent shoulders as if he were carrying 
something, and old Ocean,” and Eileen saw 
four of the biggest giants she had ever thought 
of. 

“They're coming this way, too,” shrieked 
Blighty. They were. Four of them were 
striding down through the arch, bigger even 
than the first four. 

“They’re coming this way!” wailed Mother 
Glow. They were. Four of them coming 
from the East, and four more behind them, and 
four more far as you could see. 
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“They’re coming every way,” piped Gloom, 
in a voice shrill with fear. And they were, 
gathering in all directions, and their great feet 
when they lifted them threw a shadow over all 
the land, and the little Word Children turned 
their faces upward in great fear. “Stop! 
Stop!” they cried, but the Giants were making 
such a rumbling and a grumbling that they 
couldn’t hear the tiny voices. 

“Oh! on! OH! What shall we do!” cried 
all the little Words, running hither and thither, 
but there wasn’t a place they could hide. 

Suddenly X said, “Hold ontome! I’m go- 
ing up! Ill take you along!’ And all the 
little Words held on, but—they were too heavy. 
X couldn’t go up at all. 

And all the while the Giants were drawing 
nearer on every side. 

Suddenly Blighty had an idea. “Let down 
your scales! Let them down, Perpendicular!” 
And Perpendicular obligingly did. Then, 
“Pile in!” cried Blighty, and they all crowded 
on, hanging desperately to the three chains 
which held the two scoops in place. 

“Heave ho!” ordered Blighty, like an old 
pirate. 

And good old Perpendicular swung the 
scales over his arm and lifted them high up. 
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And when the Giants drew near, they jostled 
them, but Eileen and the Word People were 
high out of reach. Then all the giants gath- 
ered in a ring, and two of them stepped for- 
ward. 

“They’re going to fight!” cried Advertise, in 
great delight. 

“It’s a fight! It’s a fight!’ And a fight it 
was. Two great Giants began to whack at 
each other with tremendous thuds. 

“That’s very wrong,” said Eileen, as Per- 
pendicular set them down in a safe place to 
watch. “It ought to be stopped.” 

“Qh! it’s nothing to WOrry about,” said 
Blighty lightly. “It’s only Democracy and 
Aristocracy at it again.” 

“But what are they fighting about?” she in- 
quired. 

*‘T haven’t the least idea,” said X. “But it 
happens ever so often. It never lasts very 
long. I really think old Democracy is rather 
fond of the old chappie. 'They’d miss each 
other, you know, if anything happened to 
either. They really enjoy it.” 

Blighty and X were right. As suddenly as 
it had begun, it stopped. Neither seemed to 
have won. But the Giants stood around them 
both and talked it over. 
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“They don’t know anything about Crazy’s 
leg, or they’d be talking about it. They’re the 
greatest old gossips that ever were. They al- 
ways have the latest news about everything,” 
said Perpendicular. “But I think Id bet- 
ter take you up until they go away.” And 
all the little Word People thanked him very 
much. 

Suddenly Eileen noticed one of the Giants 
sitting by himself at the roadside. He was a 
strange, ancient-looking Word, and when she 
first spied him he began to change slowly from 
one thing to another before their very eyes. 
First he was a Chinese idol with slanting jade 
eyes; then he became a fierce pirate with a cut- 
lass and pistols, then a mild-looking monk with 
a cowl. Kileen’s eyes nearly popped out of 
her head. “I—TI never saw such a thing,” she 
said. 

“Tt’s Metamorphosis,” explained X kindly. 
“We might ask him to help us.” 

“He looks as if he could do anything.” 

“Oh, do—let’s!” said Eileen. 

But when X appealed to him, Metamorpho- 
sis stopped changing just long enough to say, 
“T can change, but I cannot create. You bring 
me nothing—you must go with nothing.” 

Just then Advertise shrieked wildly, “Here’s 
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some one who will know! Here he is!” And 
they all shouted, “Cryptogram!” 

A great big Giant came tramping in among 
them. He had a big pad and a brush for a 
pen, and he kept writing, writing. 

“Did you see Crazy’s leg?’ they all de- 
manded. 

And Cryptogram replied, “I did! I did!’ 

“Where? Where?’ cried all the little 
Words. 

“T’ve forgotten,” said Cryptogram. 

“Oh!” groaned all the little Words. 

“But I wrote it all down,” said Cryptogram. 

“Where? Where?’ cried all the little 
Words. — 

“Here!” said Cryptogram, flourishing his 
writing pad, which was as large as an express 
truck. “But I lost the leaf!’ 

“Oh! on! OH!” screamed all the little 
Words, and they sounded so angry that big 
Cryptogram looked very frightened, and, tak- 
ing a flying leap, he disappeared over the hori- 
zon in a single bound. 

“Here it is! Here it is!’ Everybody 
turned round, and there was tall Scout lashing 
round with a great sheet of paper as big as him- 
self. “I listened and I heard it rustle. Here 
itis. Who'll read it?’ 
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“T will! I will!” cried all the little Words, 
but when they looked at it they couldn’t read 
it at all. ; 

“Let me see,” said Eileen, and they handed 
it to her, and this is what it was: 


“Thecruswasright 
Anditwaswhat 
Thevertebratetookaway 
Thetarsusandthephalangeslot 
Aretuckedawayintheselfsamespot 
Thecyclopium’sontheway.” 
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“It’s all crazy nonsense,” said Eileen, and 
she was almost in tears. 

“Well!” broke in Perpendicular, and he 
jerked his arms so suddenly they almost fell 
out. “The Giants are all gone. But I don’t 
really think it’s safe for you to go about alone. 
You'll have to get Lexy.” 

“We will! We will!’ cried all the little 
Words. 

“But it’s such a long way,” objected Kileen. 

“It’s nothing but a step,” contradicted X. 
“Perpendicular will carry you there in a flash, 
won’t you, Perpendicular?” 

“That I will,” said Perpendicular. 

But just then Blighty shouted from the top 
of the scale where he had gone sailor-fashion, 
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and everybody stood very still, and looked 
where he pointed. Then they all cried, “He’s 
coming now! Lexy’s coming now!” And 
there he was, stalking over the plain towards 
them. 

Perpendicular set the scales down with such 
a bump they all fell out higgledy-piggledy. 
. Eileen picked herself up as best she could, and 
stood forth boldly, Blighty beside her. But 
all the other little Words shrank out of sight 
round Perpendicular’s great feet. Even X 
seemed glad to stand in the shadow. 

“Oh, Mr. Lexy,” cried Eileen, going to meet 
him. She tried to be very bold, although he 
towered above her like a Woolworth building. 
“Crazy’s lost his leg and he can’t find it any- 
where, and we don’t know what to do.” 

“Lost his leg,’ repeated Lexy, and he 
seemed so astonished he didn’t know what to 
say. “I never heard of sucha thing. It isn’t 
done—why—why, I’ll have to throw him out! 
I will! He’s out of date, anyway. Ill throw 
him out!” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t!” she cried, in great 
alarm. “You can’t throw him out till we want 
you to. And we don’t want you to do it. 
We're going to use him. I’m going to keep 
him alive. I’m just crazy to see how crazily 
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often I can use Crazy in every crazy old thing 
I say!” 

Suddenly Lexy looked at her. His eyes 
grew as large as birthday cakes, and— 

“What's that?” he thundered, pointing to 
the great scroll which they were all holding 
on to. : 

And all the little Words crowded nearer, 
holding it up with their hands. “It’s Crypto- 
gram’s writing, and we can’t make it out.” 

Lexy sat down on a toadstool, which Eileen 
hadn’t noticed was there, and he took out his 
spectacles, and this is what he read: 


“The crus was right 
And it was what 
The Vertebrate took away 
The Tarsus and the Phalanges lot 
Are tucked away in the self-same spot 
The Cyclopium’s on the way.” 


“Tt—it’s all terrific nonsense!” cried Eileen, 
but Lexy only glared at her. “Which leg was 
it?” he cried excitedly. “Which leg did he 
lose?” 

“It was Crazy’s right leg,” said Blighty 
promptly. Suddenly all the little Words 
looked at her, astounded. And they all raised 
their hands and pointed at her, and Lexy 
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glared at her over the tops of his terrible yel- 
low horn glasses, and he said: 

“She knows. If there is anything wrong 
with Crazy’s leg, you didit! He couldn’t have , 
lost it by himself! You did it!” 

And all the little Words gathered round and 
they looked at her reproachfully. 

“T didn’t do it! I haven’t got it! I had 
nothing to do with it,’ shrieked KEileen. 
“You're always blaming me, and I had nothing 
to do with it!” 

And because she felt she was going to cry, 
she put her hand in her pocket to get her hand- 
kerchief and there fell out with it the little frog 
penwiper which Uncle Peter had brought her, 
and instantly all the little Word Children 
pounced upon it, and began to shriek at the top 
of their voices: “She has it! Cryptogram said 
so! It’s in her pocket!” 

“It’s nothing of the sort,” said Hileen indig- 
nantly, and she put her hand down and turned 
her pocket inside out, and there was a hard 
little something, and when she looked at it she 
saw it was a part of the jig-saw puzzle, but all 
the Words shrieked, 

“Crazy’s leg!’ And to her utter amaze- 
ment, Crazy hobbled out, fitted it into himself, 
and it was! 
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Eileen could only flop down where she was, 
quite unable to say anything, while all the lit- 
tle Words—Plate and Advertise and Mother 
Glow and Glitter and Pajamas—pointed ter- 
rible fingers at her and demanded her punish- 
ment. 

Lexy got to his feet in terrible wrath. “You 
had it!’ he screamed. “I knew it. You 
caused all this trouble. It’s all your fault. 
I'll fix it so you won’t trouble ws any more. 
PU—VU—T'1—make you into a Word.” 

And before Eileen could recover from her 
astonishment he had raised his pot and he had 
BEGUN—TO—POUR! 
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“I’m not a Word! I don’t want to be 
a Word!” she shrieked. 

But it was too late. The great pot tipped. 
Down splashed the huge black drops! But— 
but Blighty dashed in! Knocking her aside 
roughly, he got underneath, and the next mo- 
ment had absorbed every drop. 

The next he was dancing frantically. “I’m 
a Word! A real Word! I belong!’ he 
shouted, and all the little Words shouted after 
him, “He’s a real Word! He belongs!” 

Fearfully, tremblingly, Eileen looked at 
Lexy. The poor old man was so surprised he 
sat down again on the toadstool. 

“Tt’s all your fault,” he moaned; “you made 
me take him in.” 

“She made him take Blighty in!” shouted all 
the Words. “Hurrah! Hurrah! for Eileen!” 
And they all pranced around her, and Plate 


squeezed her hand, Mother Glow hugged her 
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GS tm Eileen sprang to her feet. 
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gently, and Crazy—Crazy couldn’t speak, he 
was sohappy. Even Baby Gloom got a smile 
on for as much as a second. 

But Lexy got to his feet very wrathfully. 
“You made me take him in!” he bellowed. 
“You made me! Well, he can live in 
Slangville, that’s where I'll put him. As for 
you at 

But Lexy stopped. They all stopped. They 
parted, leaving a little lane through them to 
Eileen, and prancing down it was a little boy 
she seemed to know. But she couldn’t just 
think what his name was or where she had seen 
him. His eyes were very dark and very 
bright, and he wore a strange cloak tied round 
the waist with a cord, and he carried a staff. 
He smiled at Eileen, and then everything 
seemed to go topsy-turvy. Eileen grabbed X 
by the hand, the little boy grabbed her. Eileen 
felt as if she had got in the inside of a ball and 
was being whirled round and round. The next 
moment the schoolroom loomed about her. 
Through a mist she seemed to see the great 
blackboard, and the jig-saw puzzle, now all 
complete, and the long list of words. 

“Now perhaps you'll believe me when I say 
that Words are real,’ boomed a voice she re- 
membered. 
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“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Eileen impatiently. 
She was looking for the little boy, but he was 
gone, and X seemed to be going too, he was 
getting smaller and smaller, and he looked very 
sad. 

“Good-by,” he whispered, in a new, kind and 
gentle voice, “g—good—b-b-b-by.” 

But suddenly Eileen grabbed him. ‘Who 
was he?” she demanded. “The new little boy 
Word, who made everybody stop?” 

X smiled a queer little smile, as he fitted him- 
self back into the last word on the sheet, which 
was EXACT, and he said in a thin little voice, 
“'That—that was 
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